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Work To Hold Your Apprentices 





“Apprentice morale 
depends in the first 
place upon full rec- 
ognition of the ap- 
prentice as an indi- 
vidual” 





' of apprentice training programs 
are not unusual. The greater number probably 
occur as a result of insufficient preparation with- 
in a few months after the installation of the plan. 
Frequently, however, apprentice training fails 
after an entire year, or even after two or three 
years. 

In such cases the work may have been care- 
fully prepared and may have been given the 
proper amount of thought and time, so that con- 
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Bring the organization together. “An annual 
banquet can be made a splendid success” 


Lose Interest 1n 
Them, They'll 


Quit the Job 
By (. J. Freund 


Apprentice Supervisor, Falk Corp., Milwaukee 





siderable enthusiasm developed and good progress 
was made in the beginning. As time passes, in- 
terest gradually tapers off, no new apprentices 
are hired to replace those who leave, less atten- 
tion is paid to them and their work. Officials are 
convinced the system will not work out and give 
it up. Failures of this kind after a good start 
result when employers assume an apprentice 
training program will be successful of its own 
momentum, if a careful. preparation is made. 
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“It is a good plan to have all apprentices in a department work as nearly together as they can without disturbing 


Employers who have been success- 
ful in training apprentices over a 
period of years usually believe that 
the maintenance of the morale of ap- 
prentices is as important, if not more 
so, than the careful preparation of 
the program. Their experience has 
shown that despite the need for es- 
tablishing a department, laying out 
proper schedules for work and pay 
for apprentices, convincing all mem- 
bers of the organization of the neces- 
sity and feasibility of apprentice 
training, the real work does not be- 
gin until the first apprentices have 


begun to work themselves into the 
organization, and until works man- 
ager, superintendents, foremen and 
other officials give their best time 
and thoughts to other things. Many 
apprentice training programs have 
failed because employers have not 


«és 


gone to work on apprenticeship “in 


dead earnest” at this crucial point. 
Two Considerations to Heed 


The employer who wishes his ap- 
prentice training program to continue 
after the first enthusiasm has passed, 
who wishes to maintain the morale of 
his apprentices, will need to keep two 
considerations in mind. Apprentice 
morale depends first on full recogni- 
tion of each apprentice as an _ indi- 
vidual, with his own peculiar charac- 
ter and tendencies; and second, on 
keeping alive a strong group con- 
sciousness or esprit de corps among 
the apprentices. Each apprentice 
needs to be shown, not once but con- 
stantly, that the officials know him 
and understand him, or at least at- 
tempt to understand him. The ap- 
prentices also must be made to. un- 
derstand that they are a group apart, 
that for them training is more im- 
portant that production in theory, al- 
though learning to produce is an im- 
portant part of training, and that 
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each other” 


more is expected of them in diligence 
and interest than of the regular em- 
ployes. 


Learn Apprentice’s Name 


Officials of the shop and of the 
apprentice department probably can 
demonstrate their recognition of each 
individual apprentice no better than 
by learning his name and always call- 
ing him by it. The apprentice in a 
large organization frequently feels 
lost after the excitement of getting 
used to the work has passed, and he 
frequently fears that he will be for- 
gotten among the large number of 
his fellow workers. His misgivings 
are enhanced if he is addressed in the 
shop as “Jack” or “Buddy,” or if the 
foreman calls him by “Hey, you, over 
there.” Equally detrimental is the 
custom of time and cost clerks referr- 
ing to an employe by his clock num- 
ber, thinking they thereby demon- 
strate their superiority. Contrast this 
with the feeling of confidence and se- 
curity which is bred in the apprentice 
who is invariably called by name. 

Officials will increase their advan- 
tage if they will remember not only 
the name of the apprentice but other 
information concerning him. The ap- 
prentice who finds that his superiors 
know his interests and ambitions, re- 
member the various little achieve- 
ments of his career as an apprentice, 
and even as a school boy before he 
became an apprentice, and keep in 
mind the kind of work he likes best, 
will not only complete his apprentice 
course but will display an increasing 
interest in his work as time passes. 

Prompt solution, or attempted solu- 
tion, of the many problems and diffi- 
culties which the apprentice en- 
counters will go a long way toward 
creating in him, or maintaining in 
him, the conviction that he is not be- 
ing forgotten. The apprentice who 


_his personal 


feels that he is in the wrong trade 
and goes to the office of the appren- 
tice department repeatedly requesting 
a change to a different line of work 
and finds his request constantly put 
off, or is given repeated indefinite 
promises which are never kept, can- 
not be expected to persevere. On the 
other hand, if a note is made that he 
wishes to be transferred from the 
drafting room to the machine shop, 
and the transfer is made within sev- 
eral weeks without his having to ask 
for it a second time, he knows that 
interests will not be 
neglected. 

Not all problems of the apprentice 
can be easily solved, but a sincere at- 
tempt to solve his problem will be 
as effective as an actual solution, at 
least in holding his interest and con- 
fidence. Most apprentice difficulties 
are comparatively simple matters to 
the supervisor and there can be no 
excuse for his failure to solve them 
quickly and completely. Controversies 


between apprentices and foremen, 
fights between boys, doubts and dis- 
couragements and school problems 
are merely items in the everyday 


routine of the apprentice department, 
however serious they may appear to 
the apprentice. 


Should Plan Special Work 


The employer can prove his recog- 
nition of the apprentice by planning 
special work for each one in keep- 
ing with his final purpose in learning 
the trade. Thus, the machinist ap- 
prentice who hopes to become a tool- 
maker some day can be given as many 
tool room assignments as_ possible. 
The draftsman who has visions of be- 
coming an engineer can be provided 
with as many opportunities as pos- 
sible to work under the supervision of 
engineers. Apprentices will lose con- 


(Concluded on Page 391) 
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Modern Forge Shop Rises Out of 


Fire Ruins in Record Time 


New Plant and Equipment Provide Facilities To Meet Demand for Forg- 
ings, Which Has Grown Steadily Since the War—Much Special Steel Is Used 


HAT can be done in rehabil- 
VW itating a plant that has suf- 
fered a disastrous fire in mid- 
winter weather, without serious dis- 
ruption of service to many of its cus- 
tomers, has been demonstrated by the 
Atlas Forgings Co. in the Chicago 
district. 
The plant of the company, at 


By F. B. Pletcher 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


tunes as an opportunity to go ahead, 
is prepared to handle even a broader 
production than before. The story of 
the birth of this plant from the ashes 
of the old typifies the spirit of indus- 
trial enterprise that surmounts the 
most discouraging obstacles, and is 
touched with the drama of a loyalty 


that rises above reverses. The smooth- 
running organization that remained 
undaunted in the teeth of what at 
first appeared to be a disaster, has 
helped the company not only to bridge 
the trials of re-establishing itself, but 
also in its constant endeavor to im- 
prove its product and build up profits. 





1443 South Fifty-fifth court, Cic- 
ero, Ill., was reduced virtually to 
charred and tangled ruins Nov. 6, 
1926. A heavy snow then covered 
the debris and further damaged 
machinery and equipment, some of 
it being in condition that seemed 
suitable only for the scrap heap. 
Within 90 days full operations 
again were resumed, and re- 
cently the company embarked 
upon further expansion. Mod- 
ern forge shop equipment in 
a fireproof plant has been in- 
stalled. The company, hav- 
ing seized upon its misfor- 








FTER the 
(shown above) 
stroyed by fire, reconstruc- 
tion began immediately. 
Lower right view shows the 
forging of a large shaft un- 
der 6000-pound hammer 


forge plant 
was de- 
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A wind break of boards over two 
steam hammers after the fire kept 
production going in a wintry at- 
mosphere while workmen were clean- 
ing up the ruins and beginning recon- 
struction. Only scant portions of the 
walls and the boiler house were left 
standing. 

The speedy recovery of full pro- 
ductive capacity was aided by the 
good fortune that the boiler house was 
left virtually intact, as it had jutted 
off the main plant. The fire occurred 
on a Saturday, and by early Sunday 
sufficient steam was available from 
the boilers which were undamaged, to 
heat the office, and the work of re- 


were starting reconstruction overhead, 
and we could not build even a tem- 
porary roof over these hammers. 


“Our competitors were kind, and 
offered to do some of our work, so we 
gladly took advantage of such consid- 
erate offers. Thus we maintained in 
a fair way our service to those cus- 
tomers who kept sending in their or- 
ders, although immediate notices had 
been sent out concerning our loss. We 
felt that our customers thus had dem- 
onstrated remarkable confidence in us, 
and the attitude of our competitors 
was most heartening. 

“The all-important thing was to get 
the structural steel in place, for then 





Rough ends of forgings are removed by saw in machine shop 


construction then was started. Con- 
cerning the unusual co-operation of 
an organization in such an emergency, 
an official of the company states: 
“We had a structural steel man and 
a general contractor on the ground 
while the ruins still were smoking. 
Our own men already had started to 
clean up the debris, but to add to our 
difficulties, a heavy snowfall came 
Monday, two days after the fire. The 
snow was nearly a foot deep on level 
ground, and cleaning up was greatly 
hampered. However, with steam hose 
we melted the snow so we could see 
what we were doing. By the time a 
settlement was made by the insurance 
adjusters, we had all the ruins out of 
the way, and then we went ahead and 
rigged up a temporary steam line to 
two hammers nearest to our boilers, 
and started to make forgings in the 
open air. Boards were put up for 
a wind break, as workmen already 


we could go ahead with our over- 
head cranes, jib cranes and trolley 
system. By Jan. 1, the structural 
steel work was near completion, and 
soon we had the permanent steam 
line to another hammer. In this way 
we proceeded, sometimes through sub- 
zero weather, until in a short time 
all the steam hammers were con- 
nected, long before the walls were up 
and the roof on. 

“Every step was carefully thought 
out by all the members of our firm, 
employes as well as officials staying 
close to the job, by night and by day. 
There was no such thing in our of- 
fice as lunch time, or a time to start 
in the morning or to quit at night. 
Thus by exceedingly close application, 
nothing in our program went amiss. 
The dovetailing of our predetermined 
plans was necessary in our speedy 
rehabilitation. 

“We seized upon the opportunity of 


disaster to improve upon the ar- 
rangement of our plant, equipment 
and methods. Particularly, we im- 
proved our handling facilities, and so 
were able to bring up our plant to 
the minute in modernity. The fact 
that the original plant was built in 
1919, and still had been modern in 
design and arrangement of equipment, 
made the task much easier. We also 
provided a large factor of safety in 
our superstructure, the trusses and 
columns now being capable of carry- 
ing any weight we could ever need to 
handle. 

“We now have a plant that cannot 
burn, for there is no inflammable ma- 
terial used in the construction. There 
is nothing in it in the way of equip- 
ment or accessories that could be- 
come ignited or cause fire damage ex- 
cept the oil in our quenching tank, 
and this is protected by chemical ap- 
paratus, which could be used in spray- 
ing on the surface of the oil tank 
contents in an emergency.” 


Make Wider Range of Products 


The company is extending the di- 
versity of its forging products, rec- 
ognizing the broader and more ex- 
acting demands being made from the 
modern purchaser and user of these 
products. The range of the company’s 
forging products now embraces vir- 
tually everything that can be formed 
between anvil and hammer. Open- 
hammer forging by no means is los- 
ing ground, is the opinion of officials 
of the company, who report a steadily 
growing demand for alloy and special 
steel heat treated forgings, particular- 
ly for such products as axles, crank 
shafts, gears, tools, connecting rods, 
and other equipment that constitute 
vital parts of machinery building. The 
airplane industry, it is stated, will 
continue to open avenues for the out- 
let of forged products. The company 
points out that now about 60 per cent 
of its products are forgings made 
from alloy and special steel billets 
and bar stock. 

The extent to which the forging 
industry has established itself in the 
Chicago district is illustrative of the 
trend in demand, it is stated. “Prod- 
ucts made in this district require 
forgings of the best grade,” stated a 
member of the Atlas company. “There 
are now eight of what might be called 
the larger forgings producers in the 
Chicago area, a number of which 
started in an extremely small way. 
Our own company was organized in 
1914. It occupied two smaller plants 
before our present location was estab- 
lished in 1919. 


“Forgings are being selected in 
metalworking and assembly lines to a 
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much greater degree since the war. 
When the problem and cost of ma- 
chining is not too much _ involved, 
forgings are steadily finding their 
place. As an illustration of the type 
of demand in the Chicago district, the 
orders for forged gears have grown 
to tremendous volume, and the forg- 
ing of gear blanks alone occupies im- 
portant productive activity in most 
of the forging plants of this terri- 
tory. While the war gave added im- 
petus to the forging industry, the 
years since have seen most forging 
plants steadily growing in production.” 

Present equipment of the plant in- 
cludes seven steam hammers, ranging 
from 6000 pounds capacity down to 
600 pounds, the larger ones being 
comparatively new. A _ 6000-pound 
double-frame Massillon-type hammer 
was furnished by the Industrial 
Brownhoist Corp., Cleveland; and a 
3500-pound double-frame and _ 1500- 
pound single-frame hammers were fur- 
nished by the Buffalo Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Buffalo. Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co. supplied a 3200-pound and a 600- 
pound hammer. Monighan Mfg. Corp., 
Chicago, supplied 1500 and 1100-pound 
hammers. Two boilers furnish steam 
to the forging hammers. They are 
150 and 250 pounds pressure. 


Preheating Furnaces Burn Oil 


The seven preheating furnaces were 
designed and built by the Atlas com- 
pany, and are of the oil-burning type, 
all being provided with pyrometers 
and automatic control. They are ar- 
ranged in comfortable working rela- 
tion to the hammers. The burners 
and oil feeding equipment were fur- 
nished by the North American Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, and the Mahr Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis. Oil tanks are out- 
side the building, whence the oil is 
tapped and charged into the burners 
by the blower method through 2% to 
38-inch pipes. 

The company has built up a mod- 
ern department for machining. This 
department includes three heavy-duty 
lathes, the largest with a capacity to 
swing 40 inches over the ways, and 
22 feet 7 inches between centers. 
Heavy-duty drills with capacity for 
deep drilling also are included. A 
Heller-type rapid-cut cold saw, an un- 
usual feature for a forging unit of 
this size, was furnished by the Steinle 
Turret Machinery Co., Madison, Wis. 
It has capacity for sawing a 14-inch 
section through, and a cutting speed 
rate of 2% minutes through a 6 x 6- 
inch billet or bar. A number of other 
saws of the crosscut and band type 
are included. There is also burning 
and welding equipment. 

Equipment of the shipping depart- 
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ment comprises the most modern fa- 
cilities for handling. Here is a dial- 
type scale, furnished by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, with a capac- 
ity up to 10,000 pounds. Overhead 
cranes and trolley system equipped 
with electric hoists attend all ma- 
chines and furnaces. 

The monitor roof of the main forg- 
ing plant building has a number of 
openings through which the gases and 
steam from the furnaces and opera- 
tions are expelled by _ electrically- 
driven blowers. These were fur- 
nished by the Ilg Electric Ventilat- 
ing Co., Chicago, and H. H. Robertson 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

The company believes that the forg- 
ing industry of the future will be re- 


Farm Machinery Exports 
Make Large Gains 


Exports of agricultural implements 
and machinery from the United States, 
for the first six months of 1929 
amounted to $72,068,581, an increase 
of $18,000,000 or 33 per cent over 
the amount for the corresponding 
period of 1928, when shipments 
reached the large total of $53,991,504, 
states the agricultural implements di- 
vision, department of commerce. 


This increase is entirely satisfac- 
tory when compared with that of the 
first half of 1928 as against the same 
period of 1927, the increase amount- 
ing to $11,742,611. Such a gain for 





Forgings are weighed on dial scale in shipping room 


quired to furnish even larger forg- 
ings, and is equipping itself for such 
eventuality. At present, the company 
has capacity for turning out individual 
forgings up to more than four tons. 
Individual shafting work of chrome- 
nickel steel 28 to 33 feet long, with 
other dimensions of 11 x 12 inches, 
and even 2% feet thick, have been 
produced. Considerable effort has 
been put forth in training the op- 
erating personnel. Sometimes rela- 
tively large crews are required for 
certain types of work being forged, 
but ordinarily hammer crews consist 
of three to five men. 


Class I railroads on July 15 had 
211,165 surplus freight cars in good 
repair and immediately available for 
service, according to the American 
Railway association. This was an in- 
crease of 6857 cars compared with 
July 8, when there was a total of 
204,308 cars. 


the first six months of any year 
has never previously been recorded. 

The most noteworthy increase oc- 
curred in shipments of wheel tractors 
which showed a net gain in all types 
and sizes of $6,164,709. Shipments of 
tractors of 15 horsepower and under 
fell off by more than $3,000,000 but 
the next higher classification, that of 
15 to 32 belt horsepower recorded a 
gain of over $7,000,000 and exports 
of the 33 and over horsepower type 
showed an increase of nearly $2,000,- 
000. Shipments of tracklaying trac- 
tors and parts and accessories for 
tractors increased $2,500,000 and $1,- 
500,000 respectively. 


The new plant extension and offices 
erected by the Western Steel Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., at Calgary, Alta., last 
spring already are taxed to capacity. 
Contract has been awarded to provide 
for further extension to care for the 
growing business. 
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Five Interests Make Two-Thirds of 


Country’s [ron and Steel 


Analysis of Capacity Statistics Discloses Heavy Concentration — 


Steelworks Control Bulk of Pig Iron Production 


"T tee United of the capacity of 
the United States for making 
pig iron and steel ingots is 
concentrated in the five largest pro- 
ducers, and four-fifths of it in the 
ten largest. 

Counting it as one unit, the United 
States Steel Corp. is by far the largest 
individual producer. Next, in order 
of their steel ingot capacities, come 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. 

These five have a total annual ingot 
capacity of 40,348,500 gross tons, or 
66.1 per cent of the 60,990,810 tons 
which the American Iron and Steel 
institute estimates as the country’s 
capacity. These five annually can 
make 35,054,145 gross tons of pig 
iron, or 69.6 per cent of the country’s 
potential of 50,367,665 tons. 


Steel Corp. Well Balanced 


Comprising the second block of five 
producers, still in order of their ingot 
capacities, are the Inland Steel Co., 
American Rolling Mill Co., Central 
Alloy Steel Corp., Wheeling Steel 
Corp. and Weirton Steel Co. 

These two groups of ten producers 
have a combined capacity of 47,998,000 
tons of ingots and 39,016,545 tons of 
pig iron. This is 78.7 per cent of the 
country’s ingot capacity and 77.4 per 
cent of its pig iron capacity.’ It is 
noteworthy that the second group of 
five producers is not nearly so well 
fortified in the matter of pig iron as 
are the first five. 

In its relation to the nation’s steel 
ingot and pig iron capacities, the 
United States Steel Corp. is well bal- 
anced. The corporation’s rating of 
24,201,500 tons of ingots is 39.7 per 
cent of the estimated national total, 
while its 20,924,145 tons of pig iron 
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By €. * Barringer 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


constitutes 41.5 per cent of what the 
entire industry can make. When the 
Steel corporation brings in the 14 new 
open-hearth furnaces, with an annual 
capacity of about 1,500,000 tons of 
ingots, which it is to build at the 
South Chicago and Gary works of the 
Illinois Steel Co. its ingot percentage 
will be practically on a parity with its 
pig iron percentage. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. is pre-eminent 
as the second producer of steel. On 
the basis of statistics provided by each 
company, the third position easily goes 
to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


TUMEUR Pee 


How Producers Rank in 
Ingots, Pig Iron 


Steel ingots Pig iron 
Name of Producer In gross tons 
United States Steel Corp.... 24,201,500 20,924,145 









Bethlehem Steel Co. ............. 8,000,000 6,960,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 3,270,000 2,800,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 2,717,000 3,170,000 
Republic Iron & Steel Co... 2,160,000 1,200,000 
Inland Steel Co.  ..........0000.... 1,800,000 950,000 
American Rolling Mill Co. 1,557,500 821,400 
Central Alloy Steel Corp... 1,542,000 540,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ........ 1,500,000 1,101,000 
Weirton Steel Co. ................ 1,250,000 550,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co... 1,200,000 585,000 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel 

ld tithe hiaihamodigtiotdhedpesvtchnemasens 1,000,000 840,000 
o. «ih. “eee 890,000 425,000 
Lukens Steel Co. ................ oe 
Wisconsin Steel Co. ............ 670,000 516,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. ........... 600,000 480,000 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 

RE See me 600,000 383,250 
Ford Motor Co. 600,000 300,000 
Donner Steel Co. ...... — 570,000 432,000 
Alan Wood Steel Co............. 550,000 400,000 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co......... 480,000 156,000 
Allegheny Steel Co............. ees 
Pacific Coast Steel Co......... ns 
Columbia Steel Corp........... 400,000 180,000 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 2. fees 
Bourne-Fuller Co. ................ 360,000 120,000 
Granite City Steel Co 360,000 sieceeuan 
Worth Steel Co. ....... = |, aa 
Andrews Steel Co................. 8 7 
Gulf States Steel Co........... 300,000 115,000 
Continental Steel Corp....... nee 
Central Iron & Steel Co..... Oo ae 
Empire Steel Corp. ............. _) ee 
Follansbee Bros. Co............. 7 eee 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp. 150,000 _........... 





Total 60,254,000 43,948,795 


TULL 


Provided the Youngstown, Republic, 
Inland and Central Alloy companies 
are merged, as rumors have been in- 
sisting for several years, there would 
be a consolidation of 8,219,000 tons of 
ingot capacity and the Bethlehem com- 
pany would be forced into third place. 
The first 13 producers of steel have 
blast furnace connections, and of the 
35 leading producers of steel listed 
in the accompanying table, all but 12 
have resources for making all or part 
of their pig iron. Only the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. has a pig iron 
capacity in excess of its steel ingot 
capacity, due in large measure to the 
acquisition several years ago of the 
Iroquois stacks at South Chicago. 
Of these 35 producers of steel, ac- 
counting for 99 per cent of the ton- 
nage of the industry, only two are 
of the “captive” type. The Wisconsin 
Steel Co. with an annual capacity of 
670,000 tons of ingots and 516,000 
tons of pig iron, is operated chiefly 
for the implement manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries of the International Har- 
vester Co., while the Ford Motor Co. 
works, with a potential output of 
600,000 tons of ingots and 300,000 tons 
of pig iron, is a segment of the wide- 
spread Ford automobile activity. 


Capacity Figures Authentic 


Capacity figures in the accompany- 
ing table are, in practically every 
case, those provided by the producers 
themselves and are up to date. The 
ranking is according to ingot capac- 
ity. A total of 60,254,000 tons out 
of an estimated 60,990,810 tons for 
the entire United States is _ repre- 
sented. The pig iron statistics are 
incidental to those on ingots, but it is 
noteworthy that those interests which 
are primarily steel producers account 
for 43,948,795 tons of pig iron, or 87.2 
per cent of the country’s facilities for 
making merchant and steelworks iron. 
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A nickel-coated steel pot of ductile pressed 


Nickel Coated Pots 
Show Longer Life 


Pressed Steel Containers Are Coated with a 


Nonoxidizing Layer of Nickel 


By G. R. Greenslade 


Chief Physicist, Flannery Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


steel covered with a thick layer of nickel 


which resists oxidation 


for lead, salt, cyanide or caus- 

tic baths have lead to the develop- 
ment of a new type of heat-enduring 
pot. The pot consists of a _ low- 
carbon steel or iron ingot form, 
drawn from solid sheet. The outside 
is coated with nickel by metallic arc 
welding. 

The steel on the inside of the pot 
which comes in contact with salt 
mixtures, cyanide, or lead, as_ the 
case may be, is capable of resisting 
the chemical and metallurgical ac- 
tion of the bath. The nickel cover- 
ing on the outside resists the action 
of air and combustion gases at high 
temperatures. Under severe service, 
the new pots are said to have lasted 
over 7000 hours. 


Brae leks failures of containers 


Metals Adhere Rigidly 


Various combinations of metals 
are used in manufacturing the pots 
and boxes’. suitable for different 
operating conditions, but for the 
majority of purposes, iron cov- 
ered with a nickel is the most service- 
able. These two metals are suited 
for joining, since their coefficients of 
thermal expansion are nearly the 
same. There is no tendency to force 
the two metals apart when they 
are heated to high temperatures. At 
1650 degrees Fahr. the total difference 
in the expansion of the two metals 
is only 0.0008, that is to say, the 
relative change of length of the inner 
and outer layers of a_ nickel-clad 
pot would be 0.0008 of the original 
length. This is so small that the 
elastic properties of the materials 
enable them to absorb the expansion 
strains without causing failure. 

When alloy steel pots are used as 


pot walls. This deteriorating action 
progresses slowly until the pot be- 
comes so weakened that it can no 
longer support the heavy load of lead. 
The new containers eliminate this 
defect by having the nonoxidizing 
metal on the outside where it is pre- 
vented from coming in contact with 
the lead by the intervening layer of 
steel. Lead and steel do not alloy 
at any temperature, though there is 
found to be a slight migrating or 
diffusing of microscopic globules of 
lead into the steel if the two metals 
are kept in contact at high tempera- 
Section of nickel-coated steel, indicat- taxes fen. long pettets. of biel : 
ing the relative thicknesses of the two After 3000 hours of operation in a 
metals and the degree to which the lead bath furnace, one of the new 
layers are welded together pots was removed from service and 
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TEMPERATURE IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 











Comparison of the thermal conductivities of nickel-coated 

steel and typical alloy steel used for containers. Curve 

A represents nickel-coated steel; curve B a 20 per cent 
chromium alloy steel 


lead bath containers the molten lead _ sections were cut from the wall of the 
gradually dissolves and leaches out pot for analysis. One laboratory re- 
the chromium and nickel from the _ ported no lead presence and the other 
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only a trace of lead in the inner wall. 

In order to secure a large output 
in heat treating or cyaniding proc- 
esses, it is necessary that a large 
amount of heat pass from the fur- 
nace into the bath. This makes it 
essential that the thermal conduc- 
tivity of the pot be high. The new 
combination nickel pots, in combining 
two relatively pure metals of high 
thermal conductivity, have a _ high 
heat transfer factor. 

Due to the strength and ductility 
of the metals used in the pot, a rela- 
tively thin wall is sufficient, as there 


is little danger of failure by crack- 
ing. This ductility and toughness 
eliminate also the danger of re- 
crystallization and cracking from re- 
peated heating and cooling and fur- 
nish the necessary flexibility to take 
care of the warping and settling of 
the furnace. 

From an _article appearing in “Inco,” the 


house magazine of the International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall street, New York. 


Bridge Model Is Tested 


Tests have been carried out on a 
9-foot brass model to determine the 


correct and safe design for the Kill 
van Kull bridge, a new structure 
which will link Staten Island to New 
Jersey. Both model and bridge were 
designed by engineers of the bridge 
department of the Port of New York 
authority. Kill van Kull bridge, with 
approaches, will have a total length 
of about 8073 feet, the main arch 
having a span of 1675 feet. Exclusive 
of approaches the bridge will contain 
34,500,000 pounds of steel of which 
approximately half will be manganese 
and silicon steels. Estimated cost of 
the structure is placed at $18,000,000. 


V-Belts Are Proving Advantageous 


tiple drives have been adopted 

for widespread use in many 
branches of industry. Such drives are 
applicable to almost any type of 
service and their use has solved many 
baffling power transmission prob- 
lems. 

This type of drive has a number of 
interesting advantages. In the first 
place short centers are possible, so 
that minimum floor space is required 
for a drive. It is also possible to in- 


By tive V-shaped belts in mul- 








showing duck, 


section 
rubber, C and E; 
layers, D 


V-belt cross 


A and B; cord 


crease the speed ratios and use high- 
speed motors. 

The efficiency of the V-belt drive 
has been shown on numerous tests to 
be 98 per cent or better. This com- 
pares favorably with the practice ob- 
tained with the chain drive. 

With a drive of the V-belt type, 
bearing pressures are greatly re- 
duced. This is made possible by the 
fact that high belt speeds can be 
used and by the fact that due to the 
wedging action of the belts in the 
grooves there is practically no tension 
on the return side of the V-belt. The 
total belt tension in the V-belt drive 
while running is practically equal to 
the driving tension. 

V-belts are available for trans- 
mitting power from a fraction of a 
horsepower up to 200 and more horse- 
power and they may be used for 
either reducing or increasing speeds. 
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In nearly all cases it is possible to 
secure them for any required center 
distances. This is made possible by 
the large selection of standard belt 
lengths in which these endless belts 
are available. 

One of the most recent develop- 
ments in V-belt drives is known as 
the flex-more drive made by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago. The 
new drive is the result of numerous 
field and dynamometer tests to de- 
termine the factors of belt angles, 
slippage, the life of belts, character 
of the various materials entering into 
the drive, and power capacity of an 
installation. 

The belts which are used with this 
drive are built up of an outer belt 
jacket of duck which has been treated 
with rubber to improve its wearing 
qualities. This jacket consists of two 
layers af duck enclosing a core made 
up of a layer of rubber, several 
layers of rubber-embedded cords, and 














A typical short center vertical drive 


another layer of rubber above the 
cords. The layer of rubber below the 
cords is specially compounded to with- 
stand repeated compression, while the 
layer of rubber above the cords is 
specially compounded to withstand re- 
peated tension. The rubber-embedded 
cords are laid at the neutral axis of 
the belt, where there is the least ten- 
sion or compression. These cords are 
made of long staple cotton and the 
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V-belt drive showing sheaves and belts 


construction is similar to that which 
is used in cord tires. The various 
elements of the belt are assembled in 
the mold and vulcanized together into 
a unified structure. 

The sheaves are made of semisteel 
and have been designed with particu- 
lar reference to the angle and depth 
of the grooves, so that the belt slip- 
page is a minimum. At the same 
time the relation between the angles 
of the belt sides and the grooves are 
such that the belt makes a gradual 
contact with the grooves as it bends 
around the sheaves. Due to the wedg- 
ing action of the belts in the grooves 
and to their inherent elastic qualities 
there is no sudden grabbing of the 
load and sudden shocks to the driv- 
ing and driven machines are elimi- 
nated. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
in Small Ways 





Waste Receptacles 





147th Article 








YGIENE and sanitation find 

their roots in the Ages. But 

perhaps in no time in all his- 
tory. has advancement along. these 
essential lines to health and well- 
being been in any way comparable to 
that of recent years. To this end re 
search and modern appliances have 
gone hand in hand in performing an 
important contribution. Yet of scarce- 
ly less importance in this country has 
been the vast educational work, fos- 
tered particularly by the government, 
large insurance companies, schools, 
colleges and the medical profession. 

This accelerated movement finds re- 
flection in numerous demands for steel. 
In the series, “Large Uses of Steel 
in Small Ways,” extending over sev- 
eral years, many articles have been 
described whose primary purpose is 
the promotion of hygiene. From a 
tonnage standpoint it is doubtful if 
any one, aside from such items as 
pipe and other items in the plumbing 
group, consumes a more substantial 
tonnage of steel than waste recepta- 
cles. It is authoritatively estimated 
this product consumes close to 1000 
tons of steel annually. 

The receptacles of various types 
find application indoors and out. Mu- 
nicipalities buy large numbers of 
them for use in streets and parks. 
New York city, incidentally, obtains 
many of them from Sing Sing prison. 
These are of a cylindrical type with 
a fixed visor hood. Other standard 
types are used in schools, theatres, 
hotels, hospitals, industrial plants, 
dental offices, barber shops and nu- 
merous other places. Recently a mid- 
western railroad ordered approxi- 
mately 100 of one type for library 
cars in an effort to reduce fire hazard. 
The receptacles are made of sheet 
steel in gages commensurate with 
their sizes, the larger sizes having 
angle steel at their corners for rigidity 
and to provide a support to keep them 
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LIMINATION © of 

fire hazards, and 

rigid construction are 

features of steel waste 

receptacles. Many are 

in use in manufactur- 
ing plants 


above the floor or ground level.. They 
are finished with baked enamel in 
brown, gray, green, white and grained 
mahogany. 


Industry Comparatively Young 


The industry is not old. One of the 
first manufacturers in the field estab- 
lished his plant about 15 years ago, 
though the greatest demand has de- 
veloped in the past five years, and 
several large producers now are in 


the field. 
Manufacturers list the following 
advantages of the steel receptacles; 





HIS is the one hundred for- 

ty-seventh of a series of articles 
dealing with some of the obscure 
uses of steel which go far toward 
absorbing the American tonnage. 

Among articles appearing every 
two weeks and not included in 
Vol. I containing 51 separate de- 
scriptions are: 


Swords 
Paving Guarda 
Reaction Kettles 
Fire Screens 
Voting Machines 
Display Racks 
Steel Stamps Lanterns 
Wire Screens Cleats 
Typewriter Spools Axes 
Chain Hoists Steel Ceilings 
Newspaper-Vending Card Tables 

Bowes Welding Rods 
Wire Lamp Shades Washing Machines 
Belt Fasteners Resilient Road Guards 
Sap Spouts Screw Drivers 
Flexible Conductors Windowa 
Foundry Flasks Car and Bus Seats 
Teletyne Machines Bathroom Cabinets 
Porch Furniture 
Telegraph Wire 


Bathroom Fiztures 
Snow Fences 
Stairs 

Cork Screws 
Universal Shafts 
Sewing Machines 


Lock Washers 
Steel Scaffolding 
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long wearing, rigid construction; strong 
corner angle reinforcement protecting 
the receptacles against rough usage; 
rain, snow and insect proof; elimi- 
nation of fire hazard; easy removal of 
contents. 

The typical receptacle used in public 
places is provided with one or more 
swing doors in the hood, and the waste 
is caught in bags, and the bags re- 
moved through a door in the side. 
Galvanized, copper-bearing and black 
shects generally are used in their 
manufacture. 


Institute Will Convene 


Semiannual meeting of the Concrete 
Reinforcing Steel Institute will be 
held Sept. 30-Oct. 2 at Wawasee 
hotel, Wawasee, Ind. Opening session 
will be held Monday evening, Sept. 
30, followed the next day by a busi- 
ness session in the morning, semian- 
nual golf tournament in the after- 
noon and a banquet in the evening. 
Regular sessions of the institute will 
be conducted Wednesday morning and 
will deal principally with concrete 
rib floor construction. 


Department of engineering research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., as a part of its research study 
of metals at elevated temperatures, 
has issued a report dealing with lead 
alloys containing varying small per- 
centages of antimony, alloys used ex- 
tensively in coating underground 
power cables. 
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oncrete Bar Demand More Widely 


Scattered in First Half 


Illinois, New York and California Still Chief Buyers but Their Lead 


o 


Dwindles— Lackawanna Purchase Is Largest 


IFFUSION of concrete reinfore- 

ing bar consumption continues, 

according to the third semi- 
annual survey by IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
Data are based on the weekly reports 
of concrete reinforcing bar awards in 
[RON TRADE REVIEW, corrected to elimi- 
nate duplications and variations in 
tonnage. Although the leading con- 
suming states, Illinois, New York and 
California, continue to dominate the 
market, their proportionate share of 
business has decreased. 

In the first half of 1929 those three 
states took only 44.18 per cent of the 
total reported, compared with 58.83 
per cent in the same period of 1928 and 
52.38 per cent in the last half of 1928. 


By R obert T. -Mlason 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


In the six-month period in review, 
Pennsylvania showed the most marked 
growth in consumption, passing both 
California and Ohio. New Jersey also 
increased in its rank. Other leading 
states and their proportion of total 
consumption follow: 


Per cent of Total 


January-June July-Dec. 
1929 1928 1928 
BIE.) Sapenecsdceicsectond 17.15 27.70 23.18 


New York. ............ 16.17 12.24 17.19 


Pennsylvania .......... 


CFREOR TIER sccesicceccoesss 10.86 9.89 12.01 
New Jersey ............. _> | ia 6.98 
Washington .............. 8.36 5.49 7.11 
| ee ron 5.70 12.93 7.16 
All other states........ 20.30 22.68 19.91 

100.00 100.00 100.00 


Thirty states and the District of 
Columbia are included in the following 


Distribution by States and Uses 


Commercial Residential Industrial Public Bldgs. Roadwork Bridges, Piers 














No. No. No. No. No. No. 

States Proj. Tons Proj. Tons Proj. Tons Proj. Tons Proj. Tons Proj. ‘ons 
Alabama ‘ Ps ee Se SP ee 1 350... cenioe 1 650 
Arizona 1 200 bdiietiaiés * acess = Siieeeaaiaes is weteadeiacs Sai “aetediess l 400 
Arkansas ......... enabsened . siiasicnie—Teatin’  iitien 1 1 4 
California 9 2.760 24 5,734 11 2.863 12 10 1,906 7 2,545 
Connecticut 1 175 wn eddinisn: _ ‘cong . agen 
Dist of Col 2 450 Bee NANI Wild. ho gptte a 
Idaho . : ‘ - dail ee ee anni," Seetaabia 1 100 
Illinois derived 24 7,192 23 6,745 26 7,426 16 3.890 6 1,130 6 2,820 
Indiana si 2 a a 2 350 2 230 
lowa .. whe ‘ ni 1 300 2 350 1 300 
Kansas ‘ 1 Er a ee ek Cd 
Kentucky l 300 sai’, . a lec 
Louisiana iam 1 500 1 100 
Maryland 1 400 iY 2,100 2 NR 5 eae 2 350 
Massachusetts 1 Espn ta” * “ence $ 667 1 i _ 1 225 
Michigan ‘ scencanael ci pikes 3 600 1 100 1 100 2 1.700 
Minnesota 2 2,100 1 100 3 eR he A eo eens he RR ne 
Mississippi 2 950. Riches eins oo eae Gade © casein _— 
Missouri , 1 100 2 1,050 3 ENP? <Gae, ol ermal 1 
Montana ain dine’ | sknetiene bie Tae la. . aie. ek. eas 1 
New Jersey 3 eC 8 10,555 2,180 7 1,380 6 
New York 15 "io ae ree 15 6,895 13 2,475 7 2,085 17 
North Carolina , winged 1 RO Kaw: ° > Angie 1 100 1 IER Wieaec<\.., eae 
Ohio .. ae Ea 10 3,415 2 1,165 15 3,050 7 1,270 3 303 2 500 
Oklahoma So Genelia eg Re Oy te ee 1 Mee ype rae ae ee 
Oregon ee AP aR: Sie relia SAGA age: > acs! ~eaigihin 2 682 
Pennsylvania 4 1,100 1 5 12 11 4,615 2 225 8 5,550 
Tennessee : 1 400 1 a) hada) eadhgy “ke. Manele |. case. “apelin. 

Texas 2 , sabi . 1 SP oe: 
Washington 6 3,050 6 1,275 . 8 2,575 4 700 ~ 
Wisconsin . ° 4 SUE) Gach. cassis ota 4 liebe 1 1,250 1 160 2 450 
SEINE Sctcalicnernusthitcscic’ caer ansible’ Tilt sideman) Slon “Aapcigtien a, Rule aietendiies. .vacas’ -~ Lbticpiatale 6 1,085 
Total . i 89 382.477 61 16,344 116 48,262 92 28,1383 46 9,219 69 35,539 
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tabulation listing the number of pro- 
jects reported and the tonnages in- 
volved. Most of the states not listed 
undoubtedly consumed more than 100 
tons of concrete bars during the first 
six months of 1929. IRoN TRADE RE- 
VIEW, however, recognizes 100 tons as 
the minimum of importance for a 
contract and consequently the large 
bulk of material placed in 5 to 50-ton 
lots is not included in the survey. It is 
fair to assume that states having large 
tonnage projects require the same pro- 
portion of small lots. 

The number of projects and tons re- 
quired by states in the first halves of 
1928 and 1929 follow: 






















January-June 
No. of Proj. Tons 

State 1929 1928 1929 1928 
I oc iscnnensinnns 2 2 1,000 256 
ee 2 1 600 263 
ATRRBEOS « cinesesecisscese 2 1 750 600 
California .............. 74 43 18,491 18,838 
COMOPRES  cciscsccccssccas exe :: ~~" yee 380 
Connecticut .......... 1 6 175 2,400 
District of 

Columbia ............. 6 2 5,075 580 
| a oe ee 300 
Idaho ‘ ee 
[llinois 112 29,203 52,748 
Indiana 2 1,070 760 
MARINES cach nck ablastoniocenieses 3 950 1,150 
IN otc sonentinds 1 — eenree Ce 
Kentucky 1 eed 
Louisiana 2 2 600 850 
Maryland a) 12 3,050 2,660 
Massachusetts ...... 6 18 2,117 11,935 
Michigan 8 1 2,600 250 
Minnesota 6 see 
Mississippi 2 3 950 625 
Missouri ...... 7 23 4,760 4,685 
Montana = 1 vant te ie er 
New Hampshire........ a oe 300 
New Jersey ... 31 21 16,540 9,380 
New York a | 55 27,530 23,320 
North Carolina ... 3 4 375 707 
Ohio 39 39 9,703 24,635 
Oklahoma . 1 Sia ee ies 
Oregon ........ 2 6 682 1,302 
Pennsylvania ........ 38 72 19,615 15,375 
Rhode Island ...... = 4 ae 500 
South Carolina .... .... — 420 
Tennessee .............. 2 1 650 150 
CC a : 3 1,300 1,975 
i ae ve ee 155 
Vermont ..... co Sieh 100 
Virginia ven) i BS he ek 750 
Washington ............ 40 88 14,237 10,461 
West Virginia ...... en S-., ar. 450 
Wisconsin. .............. 6 4 2,260 1,176 
Miscellaneous ........ 6 pa fo ee 

| | Ree eae 475 494 170,214 190,436 
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Examination of the table showing 
consumption by type of use reveals 
that industrial buildings were the most 
numerous of all contracts reported. 
Public buildings, including municipal, 
fraternal, religious, hospital, etc., 
were the next most numerous with 92 
contracts. Commercial buildings, such 
as lofts, office structures, theaters, etc., 
were close behind with 89 contracts. 
Roadwork suffers from the nature of 
the contracting, most awards being for 
portions of a job, involving small 
amounts each and consequently not 
being listed. 


Numerous Large Contracts 


The largest single contract placed 
during the six months was 7780 tons 
for a terminal warehouse for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
road in Hoboken, N. J. Other large 
jobs included 4000 tons for the Colum- 
bia-Wrightsville bridge over the Sus- 
quehanna river in Pennsylvania; 3000 
tons for a water tunnel from Yonkers 
to Brooklyn, N. Y; 3000 tons for a 
warehouse in Philadelphia for Reading 
Co.; 2800 tons for River des Peres 
sewer, St. Louis; 2600 tons for freight 
warehouse of Pennsylvania railroad 
in Philadelphia; 2550 tons for Cush- 
man Dam project at Tacoma, Wash.; 
2500 tons for Holland tunnel Plaza 
building, New York; 2300 tons for de- 
partment of commerce building, Wash- 
ington, and 2000 tons for Exchange 
building, Seattle. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, con- 
tinued to be one of the most active 
purchasers in the concrete reinforcing 
bar market. This organization placed 
contracts for one building each in Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Minnesota, Washington, D. C., New 
Jersey, two each in Texas and Pennsyl- 
vania, and three in New York. Most 
of these contracts involved 300 tons or 
more. 
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Employers Must Work To 


Hold Apprentices 


(Concluded from Page 382) 


fidence if transfers from one opera- 
tion or machine to another or raises 
in pay are not promptly forthcoming; 
these are essential parts of appren- 
ticeship agreements. 


The second effective way of main- 
taining the morale of apprentices is 
to create and uphold a_ powerful 
group consciousness among’ them. 
There is strength in numbers, and the 
apprentice who is discouraged will 
soon recover if he is made to real- 
ize that many others are in the same 
position as he is and are beset by 
similar problems. No matter how de- 
jected and doubtful an individual may 
feel, he is not likely to express such 
feeling to his fellows. In a crowd 
each individual is stronger than he 
would be by himself, and each ap- 
prentice if left alone will give up his 
apprentice training more readily than 
if he must admit to his fellows that 
he has failed. 

Regular meetings of apprentices 
will be found effective in building 
morale. Such meetings may be de- 
voted to discussion of faulty tend- 
encies or behavior, to encouragement 
of favorable features of work and con- 
duct, to announcement of new reg- 
ulations or courses, or to addresses by 
special speakers. These reasons 
would justify the holding of meet- 
ings, but the most important purpose 
is to get the apprentices together, to 
give them an opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other, to see 
how many of them there are, to make 
them realize the influence which they 
can exert when working together, and 
to impress each with the success of 
the others. 

Other methods have 


been found 
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practical for building up group con- 


sciousness. The apprentice super- 
visor will make no mistake by con- 
tinually pointing out, either in meet- 
ings or through house organs or ap- 
prentice publications, successful grad- 
uate apprentices, regardless of whether 
they are employed in the same or- 
ganization or elsewhere. The appren- 
tices will react favorably when they 
receive information concerning the 
promotion of former apprentices to 
positions of responsibility. 

Of vital importance is the arrange- 
ment of work of apprentices and their 
position in the shops in such a way 
that they all meet frequently; if pos- 
sible, a number of times'a day. It is 
a good plan to have all the appren- 
tices in a department work as nearly 
together as they can without disturb- 
ing each other. 


Apprentice Club Valuable 


A well organized apprentice club or 
association is a benefit, but it cannot 
be expected to succeed if it is fos- 
tered too energetically by the em- 
ployer. The purpose of such an as- 
sociation may be technical or social. 
If technical, the association will co- 
operate with local school authorities, 
technical societies and libraries. A 
social organization will arrange for 
picnics, smokers, dances and dinners. 
An annual banquet can be made a 
splendid success. An organization of 
this kind will thrive best if it is 
turned over to the boys and they are 
permitted to elect their own officers, 
appoint their own committees, and 
really conduct the organization. 

Employers will be successful with 
their apprentice training work if they 
take it as seriously as any other de- 
partment of their business, and de- 
vote to it much thought and hard 
work. Experience proves that the 
plan will not succeed otherwise. 
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Sintering of Ore Produces Higher 


Blast Furnace Output 


Modern Welsh Plant Fuses Fine Materials Into Good Quality, Porous Clinker 
Which Reduces Slipping and Sticking in Stacks 


By W. €. Simons 


Cardiff Works, Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. 


INTER is ideal for blast fur- 
nace use, because it is porous, 
exposes large surfaces to the 
reducing gases, and is fairly fusible. 
Good sinter should be strong physi- 
cally, porous, and free from fines. In 
appearance it is like hard boiler 
clinker, and is dark blue in color. 
The practice at some Continental 
plants is not to put anything into 
the blast furnace smaller than 1-inch 
cube. Besides higher outputs and 
lower fuel consumptions, less flue dust 
is made; lower blast pressures, less 
slipping and sticking occur, and more 
regular working of the blast furnace 
is obtainable. The preparation of 


Fig. 1—Interior of the sinter house. 
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materials in Great Britain has been 
badly neglected. Few plants have 
any crushing or screening plants. 

In the operation of separating the 
fine ores by screening and sintering 
at the Cardiff works of Guest, Keen 
& Nettlefolds Ltd., Cardiff, Wales, the 
result has been consistently higher 
output, and the coke consumption has 
been reduced by about 110 pounds, 
the amount of sinter used varying 
from 16 to 25 per cent of the ore 
burden. In addition to separating the 
fines, the lumpy ore and limestone 
are crushed to uniform size. 

All the material is brought to the 
sinter plant in hopper-bottom cars. 
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They are discharged into a_ bunker, 
from which the material is elevated 
on an inclined belt and can be passed 
into either the crushing plant, or, if 
sufficiently fine, into the bunkers. 
This belt passes over a magnetic 
pulley for the removal of tramp iron. 

From the crushers the materials 
are conveyed to their respective 
bunkers by means of rubber belts. 
There are two rows of bunkers, six 
ore bunkers in one row, and, adjoin- 
ing them, one large bunker for flue 
dust and a large one for coke. The 
flue dust and coke bunkers each have 
twice the capacity of an ore bunker. 
One of the ore bunkers being used 
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The charging car is shown in the foreground with a full pan at the left and 


an empty one at the right 
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for return of fine sinter, which is sin- 
tered again. 

Each bunker is emptied by an 
apron belt, driven by a ratchet mech- 
anism. To regulate the amount of 
material leaving each bunker there 
is a vertical slide, which is adjusted 
by a ratchet-wheel and a pawl. The 
ore, the coke, and flue dust are dis- 
charged on to horizontal rubber belts 
which transfer them on to an in- 
clined belt running into the sinter 
house. 

Briefly, the operation of sintering 
consists of mixing fine iron ore, coke, 
and flue dust; this mixture is placed 
in a circular steel pan, and ignited 
by means of oil burners, a motor- 
driven fan drawing air through the 
pan. When burned, the fine materials 
have fused into a dark blue clinker. 
The pan is then tipped, and the 
sinter is conveyed into a _ railway 
wagon ready for use. The _ sinter 
house is 146 feet long, and the width 
from the center lines of the roof 
columns is 40 feet. Running the 
whole length of the building is a 
gantry crane, the span of which is 
37 feet, the height of the rails is 
22 feet above the main floor level. 
Fig. 1 gives a general view of the 
interior of the sinter house. 

On one side of the sinter house 
is an annex in which is situated the 
receiving hopper and feeding gate, 
the mixer, elevator, and charging bin. 
On the same side, farther down, the 
fan house adjoins. On the other side 
of the building is a gantry crane, of 
the same span, height and length as 
that in the sinter house. It is used 
for handling the finished sinter. 


Sinter Pans Are Steel Castings 


The sinter plant is a 12-pan unit, 
the pans being placed in two rows 
of six each. At present only eight 
pans have been installed, and the re- 
maining four are now being put in. 
Each pan is 8 feet, 6 inches diameter, 
12 inches deep, and holds from 1.5 
to 1.75 tons of finished sinter. It 
is made of four-ribbed circular steel 
castings, machined and bolted to- 
gether. Two sections have trunnions 
for lifting, and the other two have 
a short additional rib, which is used 
when the pan is placed in the tippler. 
Across the bottom of the pan are 
bolted four equally spaced bearer 
bars, on which the firebars are placed. 
The latter are of cast iron, and are 
arranged to interlock on the bearer 
bars, so as to prevent any dis- 
placement of bars, when the pan 
is turned over. On the inside cir- 
cumference of the pan a number of 
steel ribs are cast on an inch above 
the firebars, and under them are 
placed curved mild steel bars of rec- 
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Fig. 2—Charging bunker with the pan underneath being filled 


tangular section which lock the fire- 
bars around the circumference. These 
locking bars are kept in position by 


INTERING and the important part 


it plays in increasing blast furnace 
production and reducing coke con- 
sumption is gaining recognition in 


Great Britain. The preparation of 
materials and the policy not to intro- 
duce anything into the blast furnace 
smaller than 1-inch diameter cubes, 
being practiced on the Continent, has 
resulted in increased output, lower 
fuel consumption, less slipping and 
sticking, as well as more regular oper- 
ation of stocks. Good sinter should be 
physically strong, porous, and free 
from fines, according to W. E. Simons, 
Cardiff works of Guest, Keen & Net- 
tlefolds Ltd., Cardiff, Wales, whose 
accompanying paper describing a mod- 
ern plant, was presented before the 
British Iron and Steel institute, early 
this year. 
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studs screwed into the firebars. Bolted 
on the bottom of the pan is a dish, 
11 inches deep, made of mild steel 
plates. Between the pan and the 
dish is an asbestos ring to make an 
air-tight joint. In the middle of the 
bottom of the dish is a steel casting 
with a bored hole 1 foot in diameter, 
through which the air is drawn. This 
casting fits on to the valve connect- 
ing the pan with the fan suction. 
The material to be sintered is 
brought up by an_ inclined belt 
from the bunker house, and is put 
into a circular bunker, the latter be- 
ing emptied by a circular revolving 


gate and a plow, and the material 
is passed on a rubber belt to the 
mixer, which consists of a steel drum 
5 feet diameter, and is fitted inside 
with angle irons to facilitate the mix- 
ing. The mixed material is dis- 
charged into an elevator and taken 
up into the charging bunker. 

The charging car, which passes un- 
der the charging bunker, can accom- 
modate two pans; an empty pan is 
filled while a full one is being tipped. 
It is driven by a 10-horsepower motor, 
and by means of clutches it can 
travel or rotate either pan. An 
empty pan is placed on the charg- 
ing car, and a small quantity of rub- 
bly return sinter is put on the bot- 
tom of the pan for bedding. The pan 
is then brought under the charging 
bunker and filled by opening the 


special electrically-operated segment 
gate fitted to the bunker. By re- 
volving it even filling is attained. 


When the pan is full the charging car 
moves out from under the bunker 
and comes under the gantry crane. 
A little anthracite duff or coke breeze 
is thrown over the pan to facilitate 
the ignition. Fig. 2 shows the charg- 
ing bunker and a pan being filled. 


Cranes Handle Sinter Pans 


The overhead crane brings back an 
empty pan from the pan tippler and 
puts it on the charging car; the 
latter with a full pan and an empty 
one is shown in Fig. 1. The crane 
then places the full pan in one of 
the stands, which are built up of mild 
steel sections riveted together. When 
the pan is lowered into position a 
valve automatically opens, and suc- 
tion from the fan is applied to the 
pan. Similarly, when the pan is 
lifted this valve automatically closes 
and shuts off the fan suction. 
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The pan is then ignited by means 
of an ignition car, which runs on a 
track situated between the two rows 
of pans. The ignition car consists of 
a rectangular framework of mild 
steel sections riveted together and 
mounted on four wheels. On top of 
a king post fitted in the middle of 
this framework is fixed a beam, at 
one end of which the ignition ap- 
paratus is suspended, and at the 
other end is a cast-iron balance 
weight. Between the ignition ap- 
paratus and the balance weight the 
fuel oil tank is placed. The ignition 
car is driven by a 5-horsepower re- 
versible motor, and by means of 
clutches either the car can be made 


to travel or the beam can be ro- 
tated. 

Ignition is accomplished by fuel 
oil and compressed air. The air, at 


a pressure of 75 pounds per square 
inch, is supplied by a 2-stage com- 
pressor situated in a building ad- 
jacent to the fan house. A flexible 
hose is connected onto a_ T-piece 
on top of the oil tank to put the 
oil in the tank under pressure. The 
compressed air then passes through 
a set of three small tubes across the 
hood to the three burners. As each 
burner is movable, a length of this 
tubing has to be flexible. The oil 
under pressure is conducted to the 
burners by a similar set of tubes. 
On each burner are two regulating 
cocks, one for air and the other for 
oil. 

To ignite the pan the hood first 
is lowered over the pan. The com- 
pressed air hose is then connected 
to the supply and the compressed 





air cocks on the burners always are 
left open. The oil is then turned on 
at each burner and lighted with a 
torch. To obtain a uniform ignition 
throughout, the burners are oscillated 
so that every portion of the pan is 
covered by the flames. 


The time of ignition is from 1 to 
2 minutes. When the ignition is 
completed, the oil first is turned off. 
The hood is then raised, the com- 
pressed air turned off, and the load 
disconnected. The time of sintering is 
from 1 to 1% hours, depending upon 
the materials being sintered. The oil 
consumption is 0.5 to 0.6 gallons per 
ton of finished sinter. 

The fans are placed in a building 
adjoining the sinter house. There 
are eight pans installed, and there 
are four fans direct-coupled to two 
fan motors, which are each of 135 
horsepower and rotate at a speed of 
2300 revolutions per minute. The ex- 
haust gases pass from the fan through 
a tunicle pipe to the chimney flue. 
The fan suction is about 30 inches 
at the commencement of sintering, 
and decreases as the pan is sintered. 


Frame Rotated by Motor 


When the pan is sintered it is 
conveyed by the overhead crane to 
the tippler gear, shown in Fig. 3 
with a pan fixed in it. The tippler 
gear, consisting of a rectangular 
frame into which the pan fits, is 
fixed on top of a bunker for con- 
taining the finished _ sinter. The 
frame is rotated by an electric mo- 
tor, and the sinter drops out of the 
pan. When the crane driver has 
placed the pan in the tippler he 





Fig. 3—When the pan is sintered it is conveyed by the overhead crane to the 
tippler gear shown here with a pan in it 
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moves back in the crane to the tip- 
pler controller, placed about 10 feet 
from the tippler and so arranged that 
he can work it by simply putting his 
hand out of the cab window. After 
the pan is tipped the crane takes 
the empty pan away and lowers it 
onto the charging car to be filled 
again. 

The receiving bunker for the fin- 
ished sinter has a _ sloping bottom, 
enabling the sinter to easily empty 
out of it and consisting of cast-steel 
screening bars of %-inch mesh. 
Through these screens the rubble and 
fine sinter pass into a rotary screen 
which has %-inch diameter holes. 
The rubble is discharged to an ele- 
vator which puts it into a_ small 
bunker. It is then used for bedding. 
The main bunker discharges directly 
into a skip. The fines which are 
screened out pass into a bunker un- 
derneath the sinter bunker. In front 
of the latter is a rectangular pit, 
into which is lowered a rectangular 
skip suspended from the outside over- 
head crane. 


To empty the fine sinter bunker the 
skip is lowered to the bottom of the 
pit, and the gate is also opened from 
the crane cab. If the finished sinter 
is hot it can be sprayed with water 
while in the skip, prior to being 
tipped. The fine sinter is put into 
wagons, and is passed through the 
plant to be again sintered. This ar- 
rangement of disposing of the fin- 
ished sinter has been found cheap 
and efficient. The total power con- 
sumption excluding the crushing 
plant is 15 to 16 kilowatts per ton 
of finished sinter. 

While the purpose of sintering is 
the agglomeration of fine materials, 
the process is greatly facilitated by 
the presence of a fair amount of 
small rubbly material, up to %-inch 
cube. Should the material be above 
this size it is necessary to crush 
it, as it is too big to fuse into sinter. 
All the coke breeze is crushed down 
to %-inch cube; it is advantageous 
for the coke breeze to be rubbly. 
Otherwise it burns too quickly. 

All the materials as they are de- 
livered into the mixer are usually 
dry. Inside the mixer is a fine 
spray of water for wetting the ma- 
terial as it is mixed. The mixed 
materials should contain about 15 per 
cent water; this is necessary to keep 
the mixture open while it is being 
sintered in the pan. 

All the materials should be free 
from lime. Lime and silica fuse to- 
gether at a low temperature, which 
causes the materials to fuse into 
a dense mass that sticks in the pans. 


(Concluded on Page 400) 
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What of the Small Plant? 


Industrial Relations Programs in 
Small Plants, cloth, 60 pages 6 x 9 
inches; published by National Indus- 
trial Conference board, and supplied 
by IRON TRADE Review for $1.50, 
plus 15 cents for postage; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co., Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, London, for 7s 6d. 


As the result of an unexpected dis- 
covery the National Industrial Con- 
ference board undertook this study. 
It had been assumed that industrial 
relations efforts were largely in the 
field of the large industrial corpora- 
tion, taking the place in some meas- 
ure of the employer-employe relation 
lost in large organizations. Inquiry 
revealed that smaller organizations 
were undertaking this work to an 
unexpected degree. ‘The study which 
forms the basis of this volume was 
deemed advisable to give a _ picture 
of efforts and results in this field. 

Executives of companies of moderate 
size may obtain from this study some 
guidance in efforts to better rela- 
tions with employes and may be able 
to avoid some of the mistakes of 
pioneers working along the same line. 

The study is based on the experi- 
ence of 4440 plants, employing more 
than 400,000 persons. From the in- 
vestigation are developed answers to 
the questions as to whether the smaller 
organizations can apply all the lead- 
ing activities utilized by the lar- 
ger, relative cost and the attitude 
of management of small _ establish- 
ments toward each form of activity. 

* * * 
How to Help Employes Save 


Employe Thrift and Investment 
Plans, by the National Industrial 
Conference board, paper, 114 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, published by the Con- 
ference board, and supplied by IRon 
TRADE ReEvIEW, Cleveland, for $1, 
plus 15 cents postage. 

This book is a valuable guide for 
employers contemplating the adop- 
tion of a thrift plan for employes, 
and also for those who have a plan 
in operation and wish to understand 
more about the subject. In 1927 the 
National Industrial Conference board 


found 389 companies which had sold 
or were selling securities to their 
employes. In the 315 companies which 
provided detailed information, stock 
with a value exceeding a billion dol- 
lars was owned or being paid for by 
more than 800,000 employes. The 
board now has gone a step further 
and made a thorough analysis of 
other types of thrift plans, including 
all of those in which the employe’s 
savings can be readily converted into 
cash. Data were obtained from 319 
companies, which combined employ 
one and a third million wage earn- 
ers. The plans are divided into 
three main groups: Saving in co- 
operation with banking institutions; 
employer-employe savings and invest- 
ment plans, and savings combined 
with loans. These are described in 
detail. A chapter is devoted to em- 
ployers’ experience with these plans. 
Typical results are set forth in tabu- 
lar form. The book contains many 
legal forms in use applying to va- 
rious thrift plans, and a selected list 
of companies having some type of 
thrift plan in operation. 
How the South Is Growing 

Blue Book of Southern Progress, 
paper; 292 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
lished by Manufacturers Record and 
supplied by IRON TRADE REviIEW for 
50 cents, plus 15 cents for postage, 
and in Europe by Penton Publishing 
ag Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 
s. 


That the South is a growing and 
developing part of the United States 
is a cardinal principle of the publica- 
tion issuing this annual volume. To 
give reality to the ‘idea the author 
need only present the statistics of 
growth as they are compiled each year 
and draw comparisons with the past. 
This is done completely in this vol- 
ume. It presents a picture of the 
changing conditions in the South as 
industry spreads and assumes a 
steadily increasing importance. 

Not only are figures and facts pre- 
sented in a wealth of detail but 
numerous illustrations show graphi- 


cally what is being accomplished. The 
book is prepared by friends of the 
South and the picture is of value 
to all who seek business in that sec- 
tion and those who desire to keep 
abreast of the changes being wrought 
in this important section of the United 
States. 
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Structural Steel in Nutshell 


Facts About the Structural Steel 
Industry, by American Institute of 
Steel Construction Inc.; 128 pages, 5% 
x 8 inches; published by the institute 
and supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
for 50 cents each, plus 15 cents for 
postage, and in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
London, for 3s. 


A distinct service to the industry 
is performed by the institute in as- 
sembling a great deal of pertinent 
information relative to structural steel 
and presenting it in compact form. 
It is to be an annual publication and 
some data now known to be missing 
or incomplete will be brought to date 
in succeeding issues as opportunity 
offers. 


The initial section is devoted to the 
institute, its membership, committees, 
meetings, purpose, and historical facts 
connected with the formation of the 
organization. The historical develop- 
ment of steel and iron next is taken 
up. A list is presented of the world’s 
tall buildings and some of its notable 
bridges, a bibliography of structural 
steel and a list of motion pictures on 
steel construction. A list of publica- 
tions of the institute guides the seeker 
for information to the source of much 
authoritative information. Growth of 
the industry is presented in a number 
of graphs, backed up by the statistics 
from which they are drawn. 

Not the least interesting section 
is the glossary in which are defined 
a large number of terms in common 
use in the industry. 


Muskegon Piston Ring Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich., has increased its capital 
from 66,000 shares to 126,000 shares 
no par value. 
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Castings for special 


service are given heat treatment 
anneal, water quenching and steam ageing 





ranging from short normalizing to higher temperature 


New Aluminum Foundry Equipped 


To Assure Accurate Control 


Every Step in Manufacturing Processes Is Given Minute Technical 


HE Aluminum 
! America recently has completed 
cast foundry at 
which embodies the 
latest practice in producing high grade 
aluminum castings for varied service. 


a new sand 


Fairfield, Conn., 


This plant was 
inspected Aug. 8 
by a party of 
35 editors of 
business, tec h- 
nical, trade and 
daily papers un- 
der guidance of 
W. C. White, ad- 
vertising man- 
ager, and D. B. 
Hobbs of the 
Pittsburgh office 
of the Aluminum 
Company of 
America. 

Local officials 
who acted = as 
hosts on this oc- 


casion included 
S. K. Becker, 
plant manager; 
P. O.  Seiser, 


foundry superin- 
tendent; H. R. 
Doswell, man- 
ager of the tech- 
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Supervision .in Connecticut Plant 


Company of nical division; W. J. Granville, pro- 
duction manager; G. A. Lewis, in 


charge of the inspection department. 

In constructing its new plant which 
includes a modern office building, a 
pattern 


storage, boiler and engine 





In addition to complete melting equipment including refining furnaces, three 


electrical resistance furnaces hold metal at proper pouring temperatures 
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building and the main foundry, the 
Aluminum company has made every 
possible use of its own metal. Alu- 
minum lighting fixtures, stair rails, 
furniture and practically all building 
hardware throughout is of some alu- 


minum alloy, the 
metal being used 
even for interior 
mechanism of 
locks with the 
sole exception of 
the springs. All 
interiors are 
painted with a 
liquid, the color 
element of which 
is aluminum 
bronze powder, 
and aluminum 
furniture is used 
in all offices. 
The pattern 
storage vault, as 
completely _fire- 
proof as it is 
possible to build 
a modern struc- 
ture, contains 
more than 5000 
patterns ranging 
from special 
castings for nav- 
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igating instruments, radio finders and 
large parts for navy and airplane 
service to bus cowls, lamp posts, rub- 
ber molds for overshoes and hundreds 
of other specialties. The increase in 
the use of aluminum for architectural 
effects is typified by patterns of deco- 
rative design. 

The company operates its own pow- 
er plant and generates its own cur- 
rent. 

The foundry has been designed to 
take advantage of straight line 
production The melting facilities avail- 
able include 60 furnaces, three em- 
ploying the electrical resistance prin- 
ciple of heat used as holding furnaces 
to assure accurate temperatures at 
pouring, two remelting and refining 
furnaces, one revolving and one sta- 
tionary, and 55 pot-type oil-fired fur- 
iaces of the company’s own manufac- 
ture. 

Accurate control of time and tem- 
perature is effected by centralized 
supervision in an instrument room 
overlooking the main melting depart- 
ment. Direct reading pyrometers 
which may be connected at will with 
any one of the furnaces permit those 
in charge of the melting to note the 
temperature, the time of charging and 
the time of tapping for every melt. 
When the proper temperature is 
reached, a signal lamp is flashed on 
the board adjacent to the furnace to 
be tapped. The pouring gang is 
given a minimum of time to pour the 
furnace and deliver the metal to an- 
other pyrometer station where the 
metal is skimmed and the temperature 
permitted to fall to the point where 
castings are to be poured. 

The technical division provides 
skimmer cores in the runner of each 
casting which regulate the flow of 
metal so that it enters the mold 
within a definite time. Castings are 
permitted to remain in the mold for 





Certain castings required to meet severe service requirements are given a 
close X-ray inspection to discover hidden defects 


varying predetermined periods before 
being stripped. They are taken to 
the cleaning room where risers are 
removed and any necessary filing 
or grinding is’ performed. They 
then are sandblasted and conveyed to 
the inspection department where they 
are subjected to minute visual inspec- 
tion, measured to jigs and fixtures 
and in many cases subjected to hy- 
draulic test ranging upward to 300 
pounds per square inch for some types 
of airplane and automobile castings. 

Those castings which require heat 
treatment are next removed to the 
heat treating department where a 
normalizing treatment at 350 degrees 
for two and one-half hours suffices for 
many of the parts. Others are given 
a heat treatment of 900 degrees for 
periods ranging up to 18 hours, re- 


moved from the oven and _ water 
quenched, and a few special castings 
are given a steel ageing treatment 
ranging from two to 45 hours under 
steam at 75 pounds pressure. 
Complete chemical and _ physical 
laboratories are supplemented by a 
modern X-ray inspection department. 
Castings intended for severe service 
such as cylinders for airplane motors 
receive close X-ray inspection. Test 
bars from every heat give the cus- 
tomer an accurate measure of the 
strength of the castings he receives. 


Imports of steel products into Java 
and Madura in 1928 were 190,073 
tons, compared with 165,225 tons in 
1927. Increased use of oil pipe 
brought about this increase, a long 
pipeline taking most of the tonnage. 





In the trimming room, saws, pneumatic cutters, grinding 
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wheels and 
castings for final inspection 


mechanical files and 


trimmers prepare the 
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“Without tools man is nothing, with 
tools he is all.”’—Carlyle 





Field Discharge Switch 
for Magnetic Chucks 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woon- 
socket, R. IL, is placing on 
the market a field discharge 
switch for use with high- 
The switch 


<b> 
No. 170 

















power magnetic chucks. 

has been designed to dissipate the 

high voltage surge induced in the No. 171—New resistor unit 
windings of an unprotected circuit 

when the operator of a magnetic 

chuck unit throws on the switch, when repeated continually over sev- 
thereby preventing the puncture of eral months’ time trouble is apt to be 
coil insulation through this cause. encountered. Such surge is said to be 


limited to a harmless intensity and 
dissipated through resistance coils by 
use of the field discharge switch. The 
switch is intended primarily for use 
on magnetic chucks of the higher 
ratings. 


When an operator opens the switch of 
a large magnetic chuck the voltage 
surge in the coils will build up in- 
stantaneously to several times the nor- 
mal operating voltage. This surge 
is of but a moment’s duration, but 
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Unbreakable Resistors 


Compactly Designed 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Twelfth 
<Gy> and St. Paul avenues, Mil- 
No. 171 


waukee, has designed a new 

series of resistor units with 
continuous resistance elements. These 
elements are made of rust-proof non- 
corrodible alloy and are ribbed pro- 
portionally on the sides as well as on 
the turning edges, as shown in the 
accompanying _ illustration. A new 
method of supporting the strips com- 
bined with the ribbing permits free 
expansion and contraction. All the 
resistors, regardless of ampere rating, 
are of equal size, the thickness of the 
resistance strip being the only varia- 
ble. The unit is adaptable to any 
standardization plan _ for _ resistor 
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New Equipment 













Date 
Item Comment Builder No. Described Page 
Chamfering machine ...... Equipped for chamfering wide variety of gear teeth........ City Machine & Too] Works ............... 149 July 18 144 
ee Bench and pedestal types; enclosed .............ccccseseesesseeseeeoesceee I INE 5 ccncidactemnenncisicecnbinesnisentnish 150 July 18 145 
Gage set .... .. Radius gages; 16, varying from 1/32 to 17/64-inch............ RINE MIE EIN siseesschsantinebensmonncecsdnsean 151 July 18 145 
"PSS eREES .. Multiple-spindle medium-size machine; hydraulic feed....National Automatic Tool Co. ........ 152 July 18 145 
Electrode holder ...... ..Clamp-type; holds electrode wire in any position............ General Electric Co.  ........cccccccccscssosees 153 July 18 145 
Testing machines ..Complete line of metal testing units ................:cccee .... Losenhausenwerk, Germany.............. 154 July 25 203 
een High-speed sensitive type; two speeds ..........cccecceeceeceees .. High Speed Hammer Co. ................000 155 July 25 208 
a ee High-speed ty for cutting off nonferrous shapes..... ... Hunter Saw & Machine Co. .............. 156 July 25 204 
OE Moving and fixed blades in circular stationary pan.......... C. & B. Smith, England ..................... 157 July 25 204 
SII -nictinlineennitpaatetsinniipaasucbiatian Multiple-spindle type; six spindles on 74-inch centers....Kent Machine Co.............cccccssscesscceeees 158 July 25 204 
| Eee Toggle presses for punching flanges and webs................... Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co............... 159 July 25 205 
III cn chastuntnonasiesibmmabentinis For welding mild steel and cast iron repair work.............. Lincoln Electric Co.........0....ccccccssesscees 160 Aug. 1 265 
Blue-printing machine...... Exposes, develops, washes and dries prints continuously....C. F. Pease Co......... 161 Aug. 1 265 
RII | - ccvicntdinanbshanlpeindiiibuedh Three-wheel trucks for carrying acetylene generators.......Oxweld Acetylene Co............. -. 162 Aug. 1 265 
Milling machine .... ..Cam feed to head; suitable for high production .. Kent-Owens Machine Co...............5 163 Aug. 1 266 
Tapping machine Friction-driven, geared and semiautomatic................ccc.00+ Rickert-Shafer  Co.....cccccccecccscvcessosceseess 164 Aug. 1 266 
Woodworking machine ... Improvements on former type; portable, increased power..De Walt Products Corp. ........ccssecssees 165 Aug. 1 266 
Water coolers _.................. Electric; control of temperature provided.......................:0000. I cca untnnsnen asees neste 166 Aug. 1 267 
Switch Mechanism ............ Drum switch operating mechanism for use in crane cabs..General Electric Co. ........ccccceeeeseees 167 Aug. 8 331 
URINE 0 ssanictmreiiitiheepavnsanchnve Air motor driving rotating wire brush; portable................ Paasche Airbrush Co...............ccccssssee 168 Aug. 8 331 
ITE cisncichiviinblcsininneneneninnbi Electric bench type; 6-inch wheels; ball bearings................ NN NIN ND sid scoshinnincaconveandqans casiees 169 Aug. 8 331 
Switch cooccccccccccccccccceccessseeeee Field discharge switch for use with magnetic chucks........ ERO ETOG Bee. CO. © cccsccsiavescrcceierss 170 Aug. 15 398 
Resistor... For use in resistance banks; rustproof and noncorrodible., Cutler-Hammer Inc. .......ccse:eeeeee 171 Aug. 15 398 
Welding machines .. Power-driven vertical welder and double-roller seam welder Thomson Electric Welding Co........ 172 Aug. 15 399 
Furnace : . Continuous heat treating mesh-belt conveyor type.................General Electric Co.............::c:00000 ~ 278 Aug. 15 399 
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banks and is said to be completely 
vibration-proof and unbreakable. 


Announces Two Electric 
Welding Machines 


on Thomson Electric Welding 
<a> Co., Lynn, Mass., recently 
No. 172 has developed two new elec- 
tric welding machines. One, 

shown at the right in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is a heavy-duty dou- 
ble-roller seam welder having a throat 
depth of 30 inches and supplied with 
a transformer rated at 100, 150 or 
175 kilovolt-amperes. Drive of the 
upper roller electrode is through mo- 
tor, gear reduction unit and gears with 
provision for altering the speed or 
rotation of the upper roller through 
change gears. Pressure on the work 
or electrodes is obtained through an 
air cylinder operating through an ad- 
justable pressure spring. Control of 
the welding current is through the 
pressure cylinder which is controlled 
itself by a foot valve. The upper roller 
is of the offset or open-side type, per- 
mitting quick replacement. It is 
made of forged copper and mounted on 
a large hub on the shaft. The shaft 
as well as the shaft bearing housing is 
water cooled, the bearing housing be- 
ing of such a construction that hous- 















ing and mounting may be rotated 
through 90 degrees without discon- 
necting or breaking any electrical 


joint. This rotating feature permits 
the welder to be used for either 
longitudinal or circumferential seam 
welds by interchanging the lower 


horns. 

The second machine, shown at the 
left in the accompanying illustration, 
is known as a_ heavy-duty power- 
driven vertical welder. Practically 
all frame parts of this machine, with 
the exception of the lower slide, upper 
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No. 173—Mesh-belt 
conveyor type elec- 
tric furnace’ for 
heat 


small 


continuous 
treating of 


parts 


terminal block and upper slide, are 
made of heavy plate and bar stock 
fabricated by electric are welding. 
The welder is equipped with a 350 kilo- 
volt-ampere transformer. The opera- 
tion of the machine follows the con- 
ventional methods of operating auto- 
matic spot welders. Movement of the 
upper slide is obtained through a 
heavy rocking arm or lever actuated 
by a cam. The camshaft is driven 
by a 4%-horsepower four-speed motor 
having push-button control. The mo- 
tor, in turn, through a reduction gear, 
revolves a large cam with a removable 
insert, the insert furnishing the final 
pressure on the weld. A dual pressure 
arrangement has been built into the 
machine, consisting of three springs, 





No. 172 


(Left)—Heavy-duty 
Double-roller seam welder for longitudinal or circumferential seam welds 


power-driven 


two light springs set into the upper 
slide head with a heavy spring be- 
tween them. When in operation the 
machine is adjusted so that the light 
springs apply pressure at the time 
the current is turned on and the heavy 
spring engages in the form of a 
positive bump or blow as the weld is 
finished. This dual pressure system 
is said to permit lower welding cur- 
rents than are possible with one heavy 
spring. The lower knee of the welder 
is adjustable vertically for die wear 
and work of different § thicknesses. 
Standard speeds which may be se- 
cured from the motor are 10, 15, 20 
and 30 revolutions per minute.- The 
welder is designed to permit handling 
a wide variety of work such as light 
fabricated joists and similar structural 
shapes as well as for multiple pro- 
jection welding on medium or heavy 
stampings and forgings. 


Electric Furnace Treats 
Small Parts 


General Electric Co., Sche- 
<Gy> nectady, N. Y., has placed 
No. 173 | on the market a new electric 

furnace for heat treating 
small parts. It is of the mesh-belt 
conveyor type, with automatic feed 
and discharge. As shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, the furnace 
is of rectangular form, about 8 feet 
wide and 4% feet high, overall. A 
small heat-insulated housing is pro- 
vided for the feed end of the belt to 
prevent unnecessary losses. Moving 
parts and terminals outside the fur- 

















welder. 


(Right) — 


vertical 
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nace are protected by safety guards. 
The principal feature of the furnace 
is the mesh-belt conveyor, made of 
heat resisting alloy. The driving 
mechanism is designed so that slack 
is taken up automatically when the 
belt is hot. The mesh belt is carried 
over two drums of the heat resisting 
alloy, one of which is driven by a mo- 
tor through a suitable gear reduction 
and speed transmission. The furnace 
can be adjusted for various speeds and 
temperatures, and an adjustable open- 
ing in the feed end accommodates 
work of different dimensions. After 
heat treating the work is discharged 
into a chute which may carry it to a 
box, quenching bath or some other 
subsequent process. The furnace will 
handle up to 300 pounds per hour, 
in shapes up to 16 by 2% inches over- 
all. Resistors are removable through 
the sides or top as required. 


Sintering Raises Blast 


Furnace Output 


(Concluded from Page 394) 
Similarly, if there is too much carbon 


in the sinter material the mass melts 
and the resulting sinter is hard and 
dense and resembles mill cinder. It 
also tends to stick in the pans. The 
amount of carbon necessary in the 
sinter mixture varies with the ma- 
terials under treatment. When sin- 
tering iron ore, pyrites, and flue 
dust, about 7 per cent carbon is re- 
quired. A small amount of anthra- 
cite or coke breeze is thrown on top 
of the pan prior to ignition. This 
insures good ignition and _ reduces 
the amount of fines made to a mini- 
mum. 

The coke breeze used is the screen- 
ings from coke ovens, and the analysis 
is similar to that of ordinary coke, 
only that the moisture and ash con- 
tent are usually a little higher. 

All iron ores, whether hematites or 
magnetites, make good sinter and 
present no difficulties in sintering, 
provided that the iron or silica con- 
tents are not extremely high. Burned 
pyrites usually is more refractory 
than iron ores, and it requires more 
coke. It often contains a large per- 
centage of sulphur, especially when it 
has a large portion of rough ma- 


Four Hundred Steel Mill Workers 
Toil in White Clothing 


OW, fancy the steel mill crew coming to work 
“all tricked out” in white duck pants and 


white shirts. A jest? 


Nothing of the sort—it’s 


actually happening. A by-product of the jazz age? 


No, neither! 
cleanliness and safety. 


Mill Co. 
through by the workmen. 


In the illustration we see a white-clad member of 
a prize-winning safety team at the Ashland plant. 
With white duck pants and white shirt he would 
How he would ap- 
pear after the day’s work is another matter, but a 
great idea will carry.men along past the stage of 
apparent absurdity to the peak of practicability. 
Inspired by the influence of clean, neat and orderly 
surroundings the crew on one of the cold mills, 
under Foreman Elmer Heinseth, reported for work 
The following morn- 
ing almost the entire personnel of the finishing 
department on the 8 to 4 o’clock turn, came dressed 
Four hundred workmen at 
The movement is be- 
ing watched with considerable interest. 

This is indicative of what is happening in mod- 
ern steel mills, with the trend strongly toward 
greater cleanliness, sanitation and safety. 
manufacturing plants the experiment of painting 
The Ford Motor 
Co. put heavy enamel on skip hoist engines and 
on other equipment, as an incentive to those in- 


appear the same at his work. 


July 22 in immaculate attire. 


in the latest fashion. 
the plant now are in style. 


machinery white has been tried. 


structed to keep equipment clean. 
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A serious-minded effort to promote 
The experiment is being 
tried at the Ashland plant of the American Rolling 
It originated with and is being carried 








In some 











terial, as the sulphur is then not 
properly burnt out. However, in 
the process of sintering, most of the 
sulphur is burnt out. Purple ore 
presents no difficulties in sintering and 
makes good sinter. 

Flue dust is one of the most dif- 
ficult materials to deal with. How- 
ever, as a blast furnace makes much 
of this material, it has to be used, 
and it is cheap. Cardiff flue dust is 
rich in iron and carbon, and can be 
considered as both an ore and a 
fuel. The excess carbon replaces 
some of the coke breeze. The trouble 
with flue dust is that the carbon con- 
tent is variable, so that the mixture 
may at one time show an excess of 
carbon, while a short time after it is 
deficient in carbon. The sinter mix- 
ture should never contain more than 
30 per cent flue dust, as the sinter 
is liable to be irregular in quality. 

Flue dust should never be used 
directly as it comes from the fur- 
nace. It has been found in practice 
that it sinters much better when 
it has been stocked out in the open 
and “weathered” for several months. 
When a blast furnace has been slip- 
ping badly, large lumps of coke, up 
to 4-inch cube, often are found in 
the flue dust. It is impossible to 
separate them out, so the flue dust 
is put into the sinter mixture with 
them in. It has been found that 
these lumps of coke give no trouble 
at all, and do not cause any overheat- 
ing. They simply pass through the 
sinter process without being burnt. 

Roll scale sinters easily, and, owing 
to its high iron content, it consider- 
ably enriches the resulting sinter. The 
amount of return sinter made is 
about 15 to 20 per cent. This ma- 
terial is easy to sinter, and its pres- 
ence in the sinter mixture is ad- 
vantageous, as it tends to keep it 
porous. 


Milwaukee Labor Steady 


Employment in Milwaukee remains 
steady, the pronounced gain over last 
year at midsummer being well main- 
tained. The August report shows that 
at the beginning of the month 43,761 
were at work in factories regularly re- 
porting and accepted as the basis of 
all industries in the Milwaukee area. 
This is 6500 more people at work than 
a year ago. The July report showed 
43,814 at work, the decline to August 
being. only 53, an almost negligible 
decrease. The report again comments 
that the metal trades are still seek- 
ing skilled labor. 


Garman Tool & Die Co., Detroit, has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$200,000. 
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Bank Rate Advance Constructive 


ANY complex implications cling to the dra- 

matic and unexpected action of the fed- 

eral reserve board in authorizing an ad- 
vance of the New York federal reserve bank 
rate one whole point to 6 per cent. Through the 
maze of interpretation, however, the most plaus- 
ible explanation is that the board’s real intent 
was to loosen credit for fall trade and for crop 
movements with one hand and to tighten it for 
stock market speculation with the other. While 
the rediscount rate was raised the buying rate 
on bankers’ acceptances was lowered, indicating 
a reserve policy of increasing holdings of bills 
and investments and thus releasing more credit 
for business use. 

The increase in the rediscount rate repre- 
sents a change of front on the part of the re- 
serve system authorities. In recent months they 
have been seeking to check the enormous flow of 
banking credit into the stock market by other 
means than a higher rediscount rate. Credit 
was tightened by the system’s divesting itself 
of its bill holdings and investments. This threw 
a larger burden upon banks and made credit 
more scarce. For a time the stock market was 
hesitant, but during the last two months it 
has been forging ahead. The stimulant has 
not been easy money, but active business and 
good industrial earnings. These considerations 
have overweighed call money rates ranging from 
8 per cent to 15 per cent. 


Meanwhile, brokers’ loans have expanded to 
more than $6,000,000,000 and money conditions 
have become tight in Europe as well as in this 
country. The British situation is particularly 
acute, with the large drain upon gold reserves 
of the Bank of England. This is going chiefly 
to France where the financial situation is ex- 
ceptionally good. The belief prevails that the 
reserve board’s latest move was taken with an 
eye for relief of the British situation. Whatever 
the international factors involved it would appear 
from present indications that the advance of 
the New York rate is not a threat to domestic 
business, but the contrary. This action, together 
with the lower rate on acceptances, is the pre- 
scription of the federal reserve board for avert- 
ing a fever of tight money for business this fall. 

The ultimate effect on the stock market of this 
drastic step remains to be seen. Although most 





stocks suffered noticeably following the redis- 
count rate revision, they were quick to recover 
any serious setbacks. 





Steel’s Concentration Not Inimical 


N ANOTHER page of this issue one may 
read that two-thirds of the country’s facili- 
ties for making steel is at the command 


of five producers, while four-fifths is in the 
control of the first ten producers. 
The first reaction to this statement, based 


upon a painstaking analysis of the industry to- 
day, may be that there is an unduly heavy 
concentration of capacity in the steel industry. 
A few years ago the mere’ fact of concentration 
would have been prima facie evidence of monop- 
oly, of evil purpose. Now, fortunately, the test 
is not size but service. Is the country getting 
the steel it requires, and at reasonable prices? 


The performance of the industry in the first 
seven months of this year should be a convinc- 
ing answer. Never have the demands upon the 
industry been so great; yet, though deliveries 
were somewhat deferred, it is not known that 
any consumer was seriously handicapped for 
lack of steel. 

Meanwhile, prices of iron and steel generally 
have remained stable. Many grades of pig iron 
show no appreciable change from the beginning 
of the year, and in finished steel a dollar or two 
blankets most advances. Compare steel bars 
and plates at Pittsburgh at 1.95c today with the 
market of 2.90c on bars and 3.25c on plates 
when the armistice was signed. No industry 
was fleeter than steel in retreating from the in- 
fluence of the war. 


In all industry the trend is toward concentra- 
tion of production. While the observations for 
steel relate to capacity, it may be assumed that 
they likewise mirror production. The two leading 
makers of steel—the United States Steel Corp. 
and Bethlehem Steel Co.—account for 53 per 
cent of the nation’s steel ingot capacity. Ford 
and Chevrolet—and Chevrolet is only one unit 
of an aggregate which compares with United 
States Steel—made 55 per cent of the first half 
year’s automobiles. 

General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Willys-Overland 
and Hudson-Essex, the five leading automobile 
interests, embrace well over 80 per cent of all 
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automobile capacity. The carbuilding industry 
is more difficult to compare, but five names would 
indicate substantially complete production. In 
the farm implement and tractor industry, five 
names cover most of the ground. In woolens, 
canned and packaged food products, bus transpor- 
tation, petroleum production—in almost any im- 
portant division of business and industry na- 
tional in character—five producers denote a com- 
manding proportion of the total. Indeed, steel 
would be the exception were it further diffused. 





Pig Iron Record an Achievement 


RODUCTION totals for both pig iron and 
P tcc ingots for the first seven months of 

1929 are so amply in excess of any previous 
comparable period that new high output records 
may be regarded as certain. 

The best pig iron year was 1923, when the 
blast furnaces produced 40,025,850 gross tons. 
To equal that, only 14,605,802 tons need be made 
in the remaining five months of 1929. When the 
furnaces averaged 119,544 tons daily in the first 
seven months to turn out 25,420,048 tons, it ap- 
pears an easy task to average 95,463 tons in the 
closing five months. 

The seven-month output of open-hearth 
and bessemer steel ingots of 33,805,267 tons is 
only 16,059,918 tons short of all 1928, which 
holds the record. The industry averaged 186,769 
tons daily from Jan. 1 to July 31, but it can 
ease off to 123,539 tons daily from Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 31. There is nothing now to indicate a de- 
pression of more than 34 per cent the remainder 
of the year. 

Records 
the armistice in 1918, 


have come easily in steel. Since 
new output peaks have 


been scaled in 1920, 1923, 1925, 1926, 1928 
and now certainly in 1929. But pig iron is 
chary of its laurels. The high registered in 
1916 stood until 1923, and now 1929 promises 
only ‘tthe second record since 1918, compared 
with six in steel. 





New Opportunities with New Steels 


S THE material itself or the medium for 
A manufacture, steel is the basis of present- 
day civilization, but the producers of steel 
unfortunately lack a close, continuing contact 
with the ultimate consumer. In the nature of 
things they stand in the shadow of the fabricator 
or manufacturer; their role as the maker of the 
raw material is obscured. 

In the matter of trade promotion this is a 
handicap. To be sure, the steel industry bene- 
fits rather directly when automobile manufac- 
turers—their largest customers—restyle or so im- 
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prove their models that the ultimate consumer 
finds it irresistible or imperative to replace. But 
a great tonnage of steel each year flows into 
channels difficult to affect. Once a skyscraper is 
erected or a bridge flung across a river it is there 
to stay. The cycle of steel forged into an auto- 
mobile crankshaft is completed much more swiftly 
than that of a structural member. 

The course of trade promotion for steel is 
thereby pretty well defined, if not to an extent 
restricted. For the steel producer proper, new 
uses would seem to offer the greatest oppor- 
tunities. To an extent yet difficult to appraise, 
the new steels which have been making the west- 
ward crossing of the Atlantic may influence trade 
promotion. The substitution of the stainless 
steels for exposed bright work, as in automobiles 
and buildings, typifies one channel. The cor- 
rosion-resisting properties of some of the new 
steels may open another door. 

Merely to cite one example, take steel railroad 
ties. Their production is not at all commensurate 
with the tremendous railroad mileage of the 
country. In fact, their production is declining. 
In 1923 output was 20,167 tons, in 1924 it was 
14,968 tons, in 1925, 1926 and 1927 it was just 
above 13,000, while in 1928 it dropped to 12,266 
tons. With approximately 250,000 miles of rail- 
road track in the United States, the market is 
waiting, and it would seem that with the new 
steels a new start could be made. In many other 
consumptive lines doubtless there are as great 
opportunities. 





Now Comes Power Farming 


ESEARCHES of farm equipment engineers are 
tending constantly to develop advanced ma- 
chine methods for agriculture. The field 

is by no means exhausted, and much further pro- 
gress in reducing costs on the farm by develop- 
ment of labor saving machinery is assured. 

Power farming, which still is in its infancy, 
promises to achieve for agriculture something of 
the accomplishments of machine farming in the 
past half century. The problem of providing 
an adequate food supply in the face of a dimin- 
ishing supply of farm labor will be solved by 
the increasing and more varied application of 
power to farm work, it was pointed out recently 
by an agricultural engineer of a western uni- 
versity faculty, who also predicted that the use 
of power in the future will multiply more than 
six times the present producing capacity of the 
farm worker. The significance of such develop- 
ment in agricultural methods and equipment to 
metalworking industries serving the implement 
manufacturers is not even clearly comprehensible 
at this time. 
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COMPACT statement of present steel ingot and 

pig iron producing capacities of the 35 leading 

interests in the United States is contained in 
the article on page 386, to which readers probably 
will want to refer many times: The figures were ob- 
tained directly from the companies, and represent 
the latest authoritative information. In view of ex- 
pansions and regroupings in the past year, a sum- 
mary of this kind is timely, and clarifying. The 35 
producers as listed account for 99 per cent of the total 
tonnage of industry. Five interests make two-thirds 
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Corporation Orders Reflect Business Above 1928 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


NFILLED orders of the United States Steel 
U Corp. reached their highest point this year 

in April with a total of 4,427,763 tons. 
From that level there has been a decline of 339,- 
586 tons to the total of 4,088,177 at the close of 
July. From the peak for orders in the first half 
of 1928 reached in February to the end of July 
in that year there was a decline of 827,262 tons. 


OT only has the recession in bookings from 

the top been less than half of that in 1928 
to the end of July, but aggregate bookings stand 
over 500,000 tons above the total of 12 months 
ago. The decline in orders last month amounted 
to 168,733 tons. This was greater than the de- 
cline in July, 1928, of 66,000 tons. 


HE falling off in bookings during the month 

was not unexpected in view of the large pro- 
duction that prevailed. With operations of the 
Corporation close to capacity for the greater 
portion of the month, while some seasonal decline 
in new business was in progress, it was inevitable 
that the backlog should be reduced. The re- 
markable part of the picture is that bookings 
continue so high in view of the wholly record- 
breaking production since the start of the year. 
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eee brought only a small drop in output 
of either pig iron or steel ingots. Actually 
pig iron production was only 3 per cent un- 
der May peak, while ingot output was less than 
5 per cent below its peak, also reached in May. 


ROM the record of the iron and steel trade 

it is plain that no serious recession in busi- 
ness has occurred. While the prospect for the 
remainder of the year remains to be defined, there 
are no present indications pointing to a general 
downward turn. In fact, evidence has already ap- 
peared that there will be the usual quickening of 
autumn trade activities. 


HE financial world suffered a sharp surprise 

last week with the advance of the New York 
Federal Reserve bank rediscount rate to 6 per 
cent. At the same time, however, the bank’s 
rate for banker’s acceptances was lowered, indicat- 
ing the reserve’s decision to buy more bills and 
thus release more credit for commerce. Summed 
up, the reserve board is seeking to ease credit 
and lower rates for business and crops, and at 
the same time check the abnormal flow of credit 
into the stock market. The outcome of such a 
policy, if it works, would be healthy. 
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The Business Trend 




































































Steel Ingot Production 


RODUCTION of steel ingots last month 

was the largest of any July of which 
there is a record. Daily average output by 
all companies during the month was 186,080 
tons compared with 195,255 tons in June and 
152,400 tons in July, 1928. For the first 
seven months of the year open-hearth in- 
got production is reported at 27,963,403 tons 
while bessemer output of reporting com- 
panies was 4,255,956 tons. Total ingot pro- 
duction for the period of 33,805,267 tons com- 
pared with 28,603,671 tons a year ago. 
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Pig Iron Situation 


HE daily average rate of pig iron produc- 

tion in July was 122,016 tons compared 
with 123,837 tons in June and 99,120 tons 
in July, 1928. The figure for the month was 
the highest on record for any July. The previ- 
ous highest July daily average was in 1923 
with 118,860 tons. The July rate this year 
was only 3 per cent below the peak for all 
time touched in the preceding May. Out- 
put for the first seven months of the year 
was 25,420,048 tons compared with 21,583,- 
174 tons the same period of 1928. 
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PIG IRON SITUATION 
Average Daily Production and Average Monthly 
Price Basic Valley Iron 
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Blast Furnace Production Rate 


OR the first time since Nov. 30, 1928 

the number of active blast furnaces de- 
clined at the close of July. The total num- 
ber of furnaces in blast at the end of the 
month was 217, a recession of 3 from the 
number of 220 in blast at the end of June. 
Production of pig iron during the month rep- 
resented 88.4 per cent of the total capacity 
of the country’s 325 furnaces available for 
use. This compared with 89.8 per cent of 
capacity of June, 73.2 per cent in July, 1928. 
All capacity is estimated at 50,367,665 tons. 





Bituminous Coal Production 


RODUCTION of soft coal in the United 

States scored a substantial increase dur- 
ing the month of July. 
mates indicate a total output of 40,619,000 
tons compared with 38,073,000 tons in June 
and 36,276,000 tons in July, 1928. The daily 
average output for July was 1,562,000 tons 
compared with 1,451,000 tons one year ago. 
Weekly production has held at a relatively 
high level, with the output for the week 
ended July 27 standing at 9,481,000 tons. 


Preliminary esti- 


Good industrial activity is reflected. 
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Steel Price Index 


URTHER weakness has appeared in the 

average price level of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. IRON TRADE REVIEW’S composite mar- 
ket average for the first week of August 
stood at $36.60. This was a decline of 8c 
from the preceding week due chiefly to weak- 
ness in sheet prices. The average is now 
at the lowest point since the first week of 
April, but it continues substantially higher 
than one year ago. The price average in 
August, 1928 was $34.96 a ton. The present 
level is 4 per cent over 1928. 


Weekly Freight Traffic 


OADINGS of revenue freight for the 

week ended July 27 totaled 1,101,061 
cars. This was the first time that loadings 
had exceeded the figure of 1,100,000 cars at 
this season of the year. The increase over 
the corresponding week of 1926, the previous 
high record for this period of the year, was 
5064 cars. Compared with the correspond- 
ing week one year ago there was an increase 
of 66,735 cars, while the gain over the pre- 
ceding week this year was 22,366 cars. In- 
creases were reported in all loadings. 
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Midsummer Recession Is Moderate 


Leading Interest Operating at 99 to 100 Per Cent—Unfilled Orders Decline, 
Reflecting Heavy Shipbments—Pig Iron Demand Holds Up 


ENERAL conditions in the iron and steel 

markets remain exceptionally favorable for 

this time of the year, though there is 
further slowing down in midsummer buying, and 
production is off a little on some of the lighter 
lines of finished steel. Mills are operating at an 
average above 90 per cent for the country mainly 
on the momentum gained through heavy orders 
previously placed, and at this time there is com- 
paratively little quarterly buying under way. Pro- 
duction is holding up especially well on the heavier 
steel products. The general list of prices ex- 
hibits firmness. 


Beehive Furnace Coke Prices Easier 


Pig iron shipments continue considerably above 
the average for this season of the year. Melters 
in the Middle West are taking larger tonnages 
than in July, while shipments from Lake Erie 
furnaces are about 15 per cent off from those of 
last month. Further increase in production of 
beehive furnace coke has resulted in heavier of- 
ferings and the market is down 10 cents to $2.75. 


Unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corp. 
declined 168,733 tons during July to a total of 
4,088,177 tons as of July 31, further evidence of 
the high rate of shipments that has characterized 
the summer months. This was the third con- 
secutive decline, that for May being 123,596 
tons, and for June 47,257 tons. The total unfilled 
tonnage July 31 was 517,250 tons more than on 
the same date last year. 


July Daily Ingot Average Below June 


Production of open-hearth and bessemer steel 
ingots was at a daily average of 186,769 tons, a 
high record for the month of July, but 8486 tons 
below the daily average of June. The July figure 
was only 8533 tons, or 4.2 per cent, below the 
all-time daily average record rate made in May. 
Total output in July was 4,838,083 tons, compared 
with 3,805,598 tons in July, 1928. The first seven 
months output this year, amounting to 33,805,- 
267 tons, is a record for the period, exceeding 
the next best figure, the comparable period of 
1928, by 5,201,596 tons. Steelworks were operat- 

















Aug. 14, July May August 
1929 1929 1929 1928 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............<:00 20.76 20.56 18.76 
Basic, valley 18.50 18.30 16.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa 19.85 20.50 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 19.76 20.16 18.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ 20.00 20.00 17.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham > J 14.40 15.50 15.65 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace.................... 20. 20.00 20.75 20.50 
**No, 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia... 22.26 22.76 22.76 20.76 
Malleable, valley 19.00 19.00 18.80 17.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............c0seeee 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.60 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
+Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.................... 19.18 19.13 19.26 18.01 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
tNow based on Pitts. dist. fur. price; formérly on Valley base. 


COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.76 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ................ o> eae 8.75 3.75 93.75 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.. 385.00 $5.00 86.00 338.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 35.00 $5.00 36.00 82.20 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............. 85.00 35.00 386.00 82.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 2.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 








Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Aug. 14, July May August 
1929 1929 1929 1928 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ..........cmscsecossrorsssece 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85 
Steel bars, Chicago .... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelpha  ...........cccccccccssseees 2.27 2.27: B87: S17 
Iron bars, Chicago .......... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85 
Shapes, Philadelphia . 2.06 2.06 2.06 2.01 
RINE: MUUMGMRINED . .ccsentsvosequenicvedseseessstocencssemte 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .............ccccsscceseees 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.85 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ................... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10 
Tank plates, Chicago ............cccsssersssessseeees 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.......... 2.85 2.85 2.95 2.65 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pittsburgh 2.35 2.36 2.20 2.00 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.............. 3.50 8.60 38.70 3.50 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago................ 8.10 3.10 38.10 2.80 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Chicago........ 2.50 2.50 2.85 2.15 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago 3.75 8.85 3.85 8.65 
**Plain wire, Pttaburqh ......ccccccoccsresccosess 0 2.50 2.50 2.40 
**Wire nails, Pittsburgh) .............csccssereres 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.55 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... 5.35 5.35 5.385 5.25 


*Comparisons for May, 1929 and August, 1928, are with old blue 


annealed base, No. 10. **To large jobbers. 





SCRAP 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 19,00 18.45 17.85 15.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. .......... 16.50 16.50 16.26 12.756 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ..............0.0 15.00 14.75 15.45 12.65 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. . , 16.25 16.25 14.80 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ............. 14.85 16.40 12.40 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ....... 17.50 17.50 165.00 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 
PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base .......... 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ Birmingham, base  ....cccseecseree 3.10¢ 
STEEL PLATES Pacific Coast, C.b.f.  a.rccccccccrrcesers 2.85c St. Louis, del. 8.27¢ 
Pittsburgh, Das .......ccccsccssecseenees 1.95c Cleveland, base, local mnills.... 1.90¢ to 1.95c¢ TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 
Philadelphia, del. .......scsscssessees 2.15c to2.25¢ Cleveland, del., outside mills...... 1.95¢ Pittsburgh, base ccccccccsccsssecsseseee 3.00 
New York, del. ...... ..2.225c to 2.825e Philadelphia, del. ............scccessees 2.27¢ to 2.82c Gary, base 8.10¢ 
PN, Cli ehibiainricicccrerccnpceerests 2.265c to 2.415e New York, delivered  .........00 2.29¢ to 2.34c GALVANIZED, NO. 24 
CORN CO Rs RIT iss qranstebecisadicrssienctvens 2.05c to 2.156e Boston, delivered  ........ccssssessee 2.265c to 2.4156 Pttishewet, base ’ 3.50c to 3.60c 
Cleveland, delivered .........sss 2.14c Detroit, del. 2.19¢ to2.24e phi delphia + Ean peamcnmea 8'82e to 4.02e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base ........ 2.05¢c to2.15c Pittsburgh, cold finishing ......... 2.05¢ Gar ‘allies oe 3.75¢ od 3.80 
Birmingham, base ............... digs 2.10e Pittsburgh, forging quality ...... 2.15¢ Chics +e ethene pelea 380 t 3.85 
: 9 9 BO, Aelivered ........c.cescceeseses .80¢ to 3.85c 
ee see ee monies v RAIL STEEL Birmingham, base ............ 8.75¢ 
to a Fa7e Chicago Heights scccssmussmeoe 060° Bh Lata, GA genie 4.02¢ 
Hatrot: al... " 9.19¢ to 2.24¢ Eastern mills ....sscvsecrvesssssssneesene 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ BLUE ANNEALED 
‘ Becta eae Sms * 
CCRC, DIE veo sicasccmncpisceensadsicios 2.05c to 2.15¢ Pittsburgh, base ........svrsserseerssere 2.85¢ 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES New York, delivere@ ........+ 2.19¢ to 2.24c Chicago district mills ‘ 2.45¢ 
Pittaburgh, DMSO rcercccccsecescocecsedize 1.90c to1.95¢c Philadelphia, delivered ........... 2.17¢ to 2.22c Chicago, delivered 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del.  .....ccssccscssesessee 2.0lcto2.1le Pittsburgh, refimed  ......ccccseeee 2.75c to 4.25c St. Louis, delivered ....... 2.67¢ 
New York, del. . .2.195¢ to 2.245¢ REINFORCING Philadelphia, delivered 2.67¢ 
Boston, del. ....: 2.265c¢ to 2.415¢ : . Birmingham 2.50c 
Chicago, base .. 2.05c to2.15c Pittsburgh, billet, cut lengths 2.30¢ Plates, No. 9 and 10 
Cleveland, delivered S.0ne tn Sika. Shook lenathe from mall... 2-05 Pittsburgh, DASE csrcvrcemmeeensene 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y. .. sae 2.05¢ to 2.16e Chicago, billet ......s.ssssesessesseseens 2.30¢ Chicago Hattiak willy... 2-30 
Birmingham, base 0... 2.10c Chicago, rail steel .......sssssseen 1.95¢ to 2.050 Chicago, delivered .................. 2 85c 
Bethlehem, Pa., base .......:0+0 2.00¢ to2.10¢ Chicago, rail steel, road and Philadelphia, delivered ......... 2.52¢ 
Pacific Coast, Coif. sesscsswsssssenn .85¢ __, bridge work 1.95¢ to2.05¢ St Louis, delivered scsscescsssu 2.520 
TERE cicscctscacseenncscnresssvrnenss 2.19¢ to 2.24c Philadelphia, yay oll sins 2.57¢ to2.62e Bi-mingham 2 35c 
AUTOMOMILE, NO. 20 
BARS SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 Pittsburgh, base  -...vssswesssessesnsees 4.10¢ 
SOFT STEEL Pittsburgh, base ........ccscccscsccserscers 2.85¢ Detroit, delivered severe 4.39¢ 
Pittsburgh, base ...c..scsessseseseesen 1.95¢ Philadelphia, delivered ........« $.17c to3.27¢ FURNITURE 
CUI: BIR sincstiapinccsecasicrwcwnitossons 2.05¢ to 2.15e Gary, Indiana Harbor .............. B.05¢ Pittsburgh ....sscessesns . 4.20¢ 
Birmingham, base ..ccssscceseseen- 2.10c Chicago, delivered ...cccscccssseseseseve 3.100 (Turn to the following page) 














ing at 94.88 per cent of capacity in July; 99.56 
per cent in June, and 80.75 per cent in July, 1928. 

Steelworks operations in the Chicago district 
hold at 95 to 98 per cent and in the Pittsburgh 
territory 90 to 95. In the Youngstown district 
they have increased slightly to 88 per cent. Steel 
corporation units this week are operating at 99 
to 100 per cent. 


Heavy Plate Buying Maintains Backlogs 


Demand for plates is relatively the heaviest of 
the finished steel lines, and backlogs have been 
little reduced, as a consequence of the steady 
inflow of miscellaneous tonnage. Though there 
is some midsummer slowing down in buying in 
some districts, mills are running to nearly full 
capacity on accumulated business. Four thousand 
tons of tank work was placed in the Chicago 
district during the week, and 7000 tons of new 
inquiry came out for similar purpose. 

The sheet market exhibits surprising vitality 
for midsummer, the volume of new business be- 
ing only slightly reduced from that of a month 
ago. 

New sheet orders and specifications in the first 
ten days of August for the leading interest were 
substantially heavier than in the comparable 
period of July. 
letdown, and cold-rolled 
has picked up over last 
month. Sellers do not 
look for much _ im- 


Hot strip shows little further . 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


son, though light automobile schedules this month 
and next are tending to hold down tonnage. 

Structural awards are featured by 10,000 tons 
for the Pennsylvania railroad’s passenger bridge 
over the Hackensack river, New Jersey, and 4500 
tons for a secondary freight bridge; 9400 tons for 
a New York subway route, and 6500 tons for a 
Newark, N. J., bank and office building. July 
structural awards ingmetropolitan New York to- 
taled 57,775 tons, compared with 47,299 tons in 
June, and 57,147 tons in July, 1928, not including 
bridge or subway work. 


Freight Car Awards Smallest Since August, 1926 


Complete returns for July show 341 freight 
cars were placed, the smallest number since Au- 
gust, 1926. The total for the first seven months 
this year, 63,157, however, surpasses that for 
the entire 12 months of 1928. Approximately 
5000 freight cars now are pending in eastern 
and western districts. 

Strength continues in the scrap market, with 
unabated consumption and relative scarcity. 
Dealers frequently are forced to pay higher than 
the market for tonnages to apply on contracts, 
Prices are working to a higher level. 

A European buying movement in iron ore, with 
a shortage of certain grades imported into the 
United States, has re- 
sulted in some _ ad- 
vances in the market. 
IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 


provement in automo- This week (August 14, 1929)... $36.52 composite of 14 lead- 
tive requirements be- Last week (August 7, 1929)...........c.cscscsssccsssssssrorescscssens 36.60 ing iron and steel prod- 
fore the first of Sep- = EER a GI BI iaiiciss, cesiscctiiaticedinccobiviicecnens 36.71 ucts is off 8 cents this 
tember, ‘Steel bar de- Three months ago (May, 1929)...........sscssssessssssssereesees 37.10 week, to $36.52, re- 

: A One year agd (August, 1928)...........0cccccsrccssresressersrees 34.96 js gesilaaese 
Mands continue UNUSU- Ten years ago (August, 1919)..cscccccsssccsscecssssnsccssssssannen 43.27 flecting weakness in 
ally high for this sea- Fifteen years ago (August, 1914)... aE 22.72 wire nails. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
Tubular Products Quoted On Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, to 6-in., 2.00¢ 
1.90¢ 


. 2.10¢ to 2.380¢ 
2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 


Hot strip 6% to 24-in., Pitts. 
Hot strip, _bands 6 in. and un- 














icag 2.30¢ 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 

16 inches and under by 0.100- 

inch and heavier, base Pitts., 

Cleve. (8 ton and over)........ 2.75c to 2.85c¢ 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 

over) .. 2.90c to 3.00c 

ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 
Alloy dif- Net 100 
- A. E. Series Number ferential Ib. bars 
0.2 $2.90 
$100 S 3.20 
2300 J 4.15 
2500 . 4.90 
3100 t 3.20 
3200 P 4.00 
8300 x 6.45 
patos praeneesia ® 5.85 
4100 0.15-0. 25 “Mo. exvsuettion 0.50 3.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. .......... 0.70 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.830 Mo. 1.25- 

UE iE. dcmiecisthennveseeniees J 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. y 3.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. . 3.10 
6100 Chrome Spring ...... 0.20 2.85 
1 § |). eee 1:20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel ............. 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium ............ 0.95 3.60 
| eer 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds squares)... 0.50 3.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same price per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Cold finished steel bars drawn 


or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l......... 2.30c 

BOG Se APNE  scisseccuseinacpensses 2.575¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

ITED ° bstnniesenassserissestorivesenns 2.80¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.65c to 3.10c 
(Depending on size, 13/16 to ase 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.35¢ 


WIRE PRODUCTS 





F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Ironton base 
(Per Pound) Dealer Large 
trade jobbers 
Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage : 60¢ 2.50¢ 
Annealed field wire ................. 75¢ 2.65c¢ 
GalvaWized WiITE ......ccccccsercccseeee S20e 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized ........ 3.30¢ 3.20c 
(Per 100-pound keg) 
ft REINS SSS Te $2.6 $2.55 
Galvanized mails ...........:sscseese 4.55 
Polished staples .......... 3.00 
Galvanized staples ...... 8.25 
Cement coated nails J 2.55 
Manuf. wire, del. Detroit........ 2.635c¢ 
Wire nails, del. Detroit............ $2.785 to $2.885 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 


son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Ironton base on 
products made there; Duluth $2 higher; 
Worcester, Mass., Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 
Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher, Chicago $2 
higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, l.c.l., f.o.b. mills ...... 2.70c to 2.75c 
Cut nails, l.c.l. f.o.b. mills ...... 2.80¢ to 2.85¢ 
Chain, 1-in., proof coil, Pitts... 6.25c 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Prices per net ton 
Class B pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago 49.20 to 50.20 


Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 37.50 to 39.50 
Four-inch, New York............... 40.00 to 41.00 
Standard fittings, Bir. base...... $100.00 


Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20 ; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE TERNE PLATE 
Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base $5.35 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24 4. “00e to 4.10¢ 
*Price subject to quantity differentials. 


HERS 





Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist..... =i 702to026.90 off 
Lock: to dealers sd 85-5 off 
Lock: to consumers ......... 85 off 





RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard’ open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib. $24.00 to 29.00 





Light rails, 25 to 45, mill........ $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base.......... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 
inch and smailer, Pitts......... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago............ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 
Ts 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ............... 3.80c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts......... $43.00 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Birmingham and Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Eagle list 60 to 70 off 





MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .......ccccssccseses 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 








Lag Screws ... 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads...... 60 to 70 off 
Tap bolts 60 to 70 off 
SE GUID ct ndirt ais Dlatinsimnicnnsanecnncabied 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ............... 60 to 70 off 


Stove bolts, 7s, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 
20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 
I nies tktiaksanscopcnnsashapayr scknokeinied 60-5 off 


Semifinished 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 





Nuts 





Milled 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 





Milled 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........ 80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts-Cleve............. $.10c 
Structural, c.l. Chicago ............. 3.20¢ 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts... 70 and 10 off 
RN RE: ‘niideidsieighctivarspecveins 70 to 70 and 10 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 








4 x 4-inch 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth .............. $35.00 
Pittsburgh, er 35.00 
Youngstown . 
Cleveland 
PEO RINEE, — cccncosncevesncnsccnstnncceseoreee 
Chicago . 





Forging, Chicago 























Forging, Pittsburgh ......... 
Forging, Philadelphia 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown 35.00 
Cleveland 35.00 
Chieago $7.00 
SLABS 
Pee SE:  cmnncettinenin $35.00 
Cleveland 35.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland .............. “ $42.00 
Chicago 43.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............... 1.90c to 1.95¢ 
IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 51% %...... 80 
Mesabi bessemer, 5114%............ 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 7k da 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% 4.50 
High phosphorus, 561% %.......... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-63 %...... 
Copper free low phosphorus 58 
to 65 per cent 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 


nominal 


11.00 to 11.50 


55% iron, 6-8% manganese 
North African low phosphorus 12.00 to 12.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 65%, 

MINE, “SUR seettorctncndensibinesccessaks 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish and North African 

basic, 50 to 60 per cent.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.. nominal] 
Tungsten future, short ton 

a kan 16.00 to 16.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices do not include duty of 1 cent per 
pound of metallic manganese contained. 








Brazilian 34 to 36 cents 
MII: okiitipnecintithepite supchamutsaiaihieiaiiaoens 34 to 36 cents 
Caucasion, (538-55 per cent).... 36 cents 


FLOURSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton.... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import duty 
paid east. tide., gross ton...... $21.00 


REFRACTORIES 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 

First Quality 












































Pennsylvania $43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois 43.00 to 46.00 
III ccisieccadiieestavcnsoppanienttnhinacnions 48.00 to 46.00 
Missouri 43.00 to 46.00 
Maryland 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama ............... 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 

Pennsylvania 85.00 to 38.00 

hio 35.00 to 38.00 
Illinois 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland 85.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 

SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Ind..... 52.00 
Birmingham 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Pet Net Ton 
© iat: GAG: Bh GR  eccnictisceeecsns 65.00 
MAGNESITE 


Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore yr 
Dead-burned grain magnesite. 

CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore — 
9x 4% x 2% 5.00 


eo ee rece sees ceesenesoecese o 
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Pig Iron 


Market 


Continues Active—New Orders 
Mainly Small for Prompt Shipment—Chi- 
cago Shipments Ahead of July 


— 








EW sales of pig iron are fairly active, but 
N most of the third quarter business has been 

closed, and interest in the market at this 
time is limited mainly to prompt requirements. 
Shipments by Lake Erie furnaces so far in Au- 
gust are about 15 per cent below the comparable 
period of July, except those with steelworks con- 
nections which are maintaining the July average. 


iron market retains its steady 

tone, although the current rate 

of new business is not sufficient- 
ly heavy to increase producers’ back- 
logs. Buyers continue to place small 
lots mainly for foundry grades for 
requirements over short periods, but 
refrain from extensive forward pur- 
chasing. Occasional requests for rush 
shipments indicate the low level. of 
stocks, although at the same time 
producers’ reserves are slow to ex- 
pand. Recent orders vary from single 
carloads up to 500 tons at a time, 
practically all for shipment before the 
end of the quarter. Prices are well 
maintained and lack of usual mid- 
summer easiness is held partly re- 
sponsible for hesitancy of some con- 
sumers to make forward commit- 
ments. Shipments on contracts are 
holding fairly well, but are lower than 
the rate of a month ago. No. 2 
foundry iron is firm at $18.50, valley, 
with basic at the same figure, and 
malleable and bessemer $19. 

Boston, Aug. 13.—Sales of pig iron 
in the past week amounted to 5000 
tons. Of this the Mystic Iron Works 
booked 1500 to 2000 tons, while the 
balance was divided between Buffalo 
and other New York state furnaces. 
Buffalo and eastern New York fur- 
nace prices show continued firmness, 
with $18 holding as minimum. 

New York, Aug. 13.—While the 
peak of third quarter buying has 
passed, some fairly good tonnages re- 
main to be placed for delivery over 
the next six weeks. Meanwhile, some 
fourth quarter inquiry is appearing. 
Prices appear unchanged at a range 
that checks back to a Buffalo base 
of $17.50 to $18. That prices have 
not definitely advanced is attributed 
by most trade interests to the in- 
fluence of southern pig iron offerings. 
On the other hand, the $18 Buffalo 
price appears more in evidence on 
the general run of medium business. 
The American Radiator Co. continues 
to figure on 10,000 tons for its _west- 
ern plants. The New York Air Brake 
and American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
companies are in the market for rela- 
tively small tonnages, while the 
American Tube & Stamping Co. is 
feeling out the basic market on a lot 
reported at 5000 tons. A New Eng- 
land textile maker has closed on 1000 
tons of foundry iron. A lot of 100 


Prirer market’ Aug. 13.—The pig 





tons of charcoal iron has been pur- 
chased here at $24, base, furnace. 
Buffalo, 


Aug. 13.—Consumers are 


wide margin. 


are steady, but 


covering pig iron inquiry slowly, and 
in some instances have bought only a 
small fraction of the total on which 
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Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace .........000 $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh..............0 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace ..........:.cccesceses 18.50 
ey a , or 19.00 
*Basic, del. Pittsburgh ............ccc0 19.63 to 20.13 
Basic, Buffalo furmace ..........ccccceseee 18.50 
Basic, del. eastern Pa. wrsccccccccssseee 19.85 to 20.25 
Malleable, valley furnace .........cc000 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts. dist. fur. ..........00 19.50 


*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ............ 20.13 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace ........... 20.00 


Malleable, Buffalo furnace 20.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ........... 21.76 to 22.90 
20.50 


Malleable, Granite City fur............ 

No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 20.50 
No. 1X, Eastern del., Phila.............. 22.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace .........cc008 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace...... 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur.............0 19.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.63 to 20.13 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo furnace ......... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 20.00 
No. 2 fdy. Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City fur........ 20.00 
No. 2 plain, dels: PRUVR ccciccerccesicses 21.76 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ....... 19.50 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.... 22.41 to 22.91 
No. 2 plain, N. J., tidewater.......... 20.78 to 21.78 
No. 2 Alabama, Bir. base..........c00+ 18.50 to 14.50 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base...... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati............ 18.19 to 18.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Cincinnati...... 17.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Cleveland.... 20.51 to 21.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Chicago............ 20.01 to 21.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 17.42 to 18.42 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely........ 19.75 to 21.01 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely.......... 19.50 to 20.76 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely........ 20.25 to 21.41 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater...... 21.28 to 22.28 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Philla.............. 22.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston ......... 22.91 to 23.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........000 19.50 to 20.00 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. .......... 18.50 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh........ 19.13 to 19.63 
Low phos., standard, valley ........... 27.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ......... 24.26 to 24.76 


Low phos., copper bearing fur..... 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.... 

*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 68c, 76¢ and $1.13 
per ton. 


23.00 to 23.50 
27.04 


CANADIAN PRICES 


No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto............ $24.60 
No. 1, foundry, del. Montreal...... 26.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ........ 24.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal............ 25.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto .........cscecees 24.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal  ...........000 26.00 
Basic, del. Montreal .......ccccccrssseseseee 24.50 


Silvery iron Jackson county, O., furnaces, in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 9— 
$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$32; 18—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
“si 18—$36; 14—$88; 15—$41; 16—$43.50; 17 
—$46.50. 
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Shipments from Chicago district furnaces are in 
excess of those of July and of last August by a 
Buffalo furnaces are piling 
for the first time since April, and report sales 
slower, though a firmer tone is reported in Buf- 
falo iron for eastern shipment. 


iron 


Prices generally 
southern tonnage in competitive 


territory is offered at $13, base, Birmingham. 


prices were taken. Few contracts in 
which delivery will extend beyond 30 
days have been closed. Buffalo fur- 
naces are now piling iron in quanti- 
ties for the first time since April. 
Prices are holding firm, with furnaces 
inclined to quote $18 in the East only 
on the best business. One or two sell- 
ers now ask a minimum of $18.50, 
with the district base $1 higher. 
The New York Airbrake Co. is in- 
quiring for 950 tons of malleable and 
foundry iron for Watertown, N. Y., 
and the General Electric Co. for 500 
tons of various grades of foundry 
iron for Schenectady, N. Y. Pierce 


Butler & Pierce also are inquiring 
for some foundry iron. 

Youngstown, O., Aug. 13.—Un- 
doubted signs of renewed activity 


among pig iron buyers appear in this 
district. These signs take the form 
of many small orders for various 
grades which in the weekly aggregate 
make a satisfactory showing to the 
furnace interests. No. 2 foundry, 
malleable and bessemer grades are be- 
ing taken by the various foundry in- 
terests in eastern Ohio, the buyers 
paying the going market prices for 
third quarter delivery, No. 2 foundry 
at $18.50, valley, and malleable and 
bessemer at $19. Shipments on old 
orders from furnaces continue good, 
and sellers seem satisfied that a buy- 
ing movement is at hand. 4 

Cincinnati, Aug. 13.—The northern 
and southern pig iron markets are dull 
and sales during the past week de- 
clined sharply. Northern iron is firm 
while southern continues weak. An- 
derson Stove Co., Anderson, Ind., is 
asking for 500 to 1000 tons of either 
northern or southern iron. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Some of the 
merchant furnaces report shipments 
down 15 to 20 per cent so far 
in August, compared with the compar- 
able period in July. Furnaces with 
steelworks connections note less 
change than those supplying found- 
ries. Their shipments are nearly equal 
to those of July, and in one instance, 
larger. The market is quieter than 
in recent weeks, due to the fact third 
quarter requirements generally have 
been taken care of, and seasonal in- 
fluences are tending to retard con- 
sumption. The total amount booked 
by furnace interests with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland was 17,300 tons in 
the past week, compared with 25,000 
tons in the week preceding. A con- 
tinuation of a fair amount of midsum- 


(Continued on Page 426) 
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Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Beehive Furnace Fuel Easier, 
as Result of Larger Accumula- 
tions of Stock 








Coke 















resulted in sales at distress prices, and the market generally is 


Be resutes i increase in. production of beehive furnace coke has 


10 cents lower than a week ago, at $2.75. 
Some inquiries are coming out for 
By-product coke plants in the Chicago district 


small lots have disappeared. 
fourth quarter. 


are operating full. 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—The beehive 
coke market is slightly easier, offer- 
ings of furnace fuel increasing faster 
than demand, resulting in occasional 
accumulations of distress lots. This 
coke is disposed of at forced sale to 
avoid demurrage charges, with con- 
cessions 10 to 20 cents from the reg- 
ular market. The price of $2.85 for 
single carloads has practically disap- 
peared, and the market is now $2.75, 
although in a sense nominal. Some 
inquiry is being received for fourth 
quarter furnace coke, but sellers are 
looking for a 


not anxious to quote, 
stronger market in September. 
Foundry coke continues quiet, and 


unchanged. Production at merchant 
ovens is fairly steady. Total produc- 
tion in the Connellsville district for 
the week ending Aug. 3 was 100,730, 
against 103,580 tons the preceding 
week, and according to the Connells- 
ville Courier. 

Boston, Aug. 13.—Sales of foundry 
coke are slow. Prices are unchanged. 


New York, Aug. 13.—Aside from 
continued weakness in beehive fur- 
nace coke, with standard grades avail- 
able for delivery before Sept. 1 at 
$2.65, Connellsville, the coke situation 
is steady. Foundry coke is $3.75 to 
$4.85, Connellsville, and by-product 
foundry coke $9 to $9.40, delivered, 
Newark; $11, delivered, New England 
points and $9, delivered at Philadel- 
phia. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 13.—By-product 
foundry coke specifications increased 
during the past week and if the pres- 
ent rate is maintained throughout the 
month, oven representatives antici- 
pate that August tonnage will be 
about as good as July, which was the 








Coke Prices 


Prices per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace .............0000. $2.75 
Connellsville foundry ................00.6 8.75 to 4.85 
New River found ry .............ccccceeeeeess 6.00 to 6.50 
Wise county foundry .............0....008 4.25 to 5.00 

8.50 to 4.75 


Wise county furnace 
By-Product Foundry 








a ae a ee $9.00 to 9.40 
IDS OUIIRID, <<. csinssinsianaapinecmmeenanttnien 8.00 
Wie Bimwlamd Pel. .....csvsccercsccsseccsscscses 11.00 
ye RE EE Raa er 9.00 
Birmingham, OVENS ...........ccccecceeeees 5.00 
a eee ene 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
Buffalo ovens ..... 8.75 
Detroit, ovens . 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.00 
my Tit TUDE 
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Higher prices on 


best 30 day period since early spring. 
New business is quiet. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—By-product coke 
shipments are steady. Plants in the 
Chicago district are operating full. 
The lull at gray iron foundries is 
scarcely affecting coke shipments. 
Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis, Aug. 13.—By-product in- 
terests report demand for metallur- 
gical coke about in the usual seasonal 
volume. Weather has had less effect 
on foundry operations than in the 
past, and jobbing plants’ consumption 
of coke is heavy. Accumulations at 
ovens have gained, despite the re- 
duced rate of production during the 
past several weeks. Prices are un- 
changed. : 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 13.—Better 
feeling is noted as coke inquiries and 
contract renewals come in. Production 
is kept close to capacity, less than 





60 of all by-product ovens in the 
state being idle. Prices are steady. 
Ferroalloys 





Shipments Far Ahead of Tonnage for 
1928—Spot Sales Small 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—No abatement 
is seen in the steady rate of ship- 
ments of ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen that has prevailed since the 
first of the year. The movement to 
date is far ahead of the tonnage for 
the corresponding 1928 period and for 
most interests is at a record level. 
Spot sales are few and in small lots, 
with quotations steady at $109.79, de- 
livered Pittsburgh, for ferromangan- 
ese and $34 on lots up to 100 tons of 
19 to 21 per cent spiegeleisen. Ferro- 
tungsten continues strong at $1.45. 

New York, Aug. 13.—Demand for 
ferroalloys is steady. Domestic 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, is firm 
at $34, furnace. English spiegeleisen, 
26 to 28 per cent, is nominally un- 
changed at $36.50. Special ferro- 
alloys are moving in large tonnages 
but prices are unchanged. Tungsten 
continues strong, with little ore in 
sight. Ferrotungsten is slightly high- 
er at $1.45 to $1.50 a pound contained. 





Paul G. Leoni Returns 


Paul G. Leoni, president of William 
H. Muller & Co. Inc., and the Iron 
Ore Corp. of America, New York, 
has returned from a two months’ visit 
to various European countries. 


Business Heavy for Season But Stocks 
Remain Small 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 410 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Specifications 
for bolts, nuts and rivets continue at 
slower pace noted earlier this month. 
Jobbers are light buyers apd most 
consumers are holding stocks to a 
minimum and restricting forward pur- 
chases. Despite the decline, however, 
business is seasonally heavy. Prices 
are steady at 60 to 70 off for bolts 
and nuts and 3.10c, Pittsburgh, for 
large rivets. Small rivets generally 
are 70 and 10 off, with some business 
going at 70 and 5 off and 70 off. 

New York, Aug. 13.—Pennsylvania 
railroad has placed heavy orders for 
bolts and nuts, including substantial 
quantities of bronze bolts for electri- 
fication work between Trenton, N. J. 
and Philadelphia. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western is inquiring for bolt 
supplies, also for electrification work. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford is 
reported inquiring for bolts and nuts, 
in addition to 5000 kegs of spikes. 
Jobbers are specifying a little more 
actively but the situation generally is 
far from brisk. Eastern operations 
of nut and bolt plants average 60 to 
65 per cent. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—Tractor manu- 
facturers are specifying large sized 
nuts fairly heavily. Automobile speci- 
fications are off and are not expected 
to revive materially for a month. Con- 
sidering all products, bolt and nut 
specifications for August approximate 
those of the comparable period of 
July. Large rivets continue 3.20c, 
base, Chicago; small rivets are 70 and 
10 to 70 off; and bolts and nuts are 
60 to 70 off. 





Portland Concrete Machines Co., 
Hammond, Ind., has changed its cap- 
ital structure from 2500 shares of 
$100 par value each to 2500 shares of 
no par value. 


HHT 


Ferroalloy Prices 


(In dollars, except ferrochrome) 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent, 












tidewater, duty paid .................... $105.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.... 109.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, 

domestic furnace, spot? ............ 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

allowed, carloads 83.50 
FIO, TOO GRRIORE occ csescccssckivies 88.50 

Do., 75 per cent 130.00 to 150.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4- 

carbon, cts. per lb. con., del 11.00 

Do., for spot delivery ........ 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., 1.45 to 1.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

Ib., contained, on analysis .......... 8.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 

producer’s plant, net ton.............. 160.00 

Do., one ton to carload .............. 170.00 

Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent)........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)........ 122.50 


tQuantity diff. apply on 100 tons and over. 
*These prices contract, spot $5 higher. 
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Strength Asserts Itself and 
Scrap Prices Steadily Higher—Short- 
ages Develop in Some Grades 





ACK of sufficient supplies of 











iron and steel scrap is causing 


dealers to pay higher prices in some instances than consumers 
will meet. Covering contracts is becoming more difficult as 
the situation moves into the early fall. A generally stronger 


situation is developing. 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Solely on the 
strength of consumer buying iron and 
steel scrap prices do not warrant 
change, but dealer trading and senti- 
ment are of such proportions as to 


warrant some advances. No consumer 
is known to have paid over $15.25 for 
the best heavy melting steel, but deal- 
ers are paying up to $15.50. The 
leading buyer of steel is out of the 


market for several weeks, but deal- 
ers believe it will pay more when it 
re-enters. Small lots of borings have 
been sold at $10.50 and one producer 
recently obtained $10.60, tracks. No. 
1 busheling, compressed sheets, shov- 
eling steel and No. 2 wrought are 
marked up 25 cents on the strength of 
dealer activity. Steel car axles are 
up 50 cents. Less railroad scrap is 
now available, but yards are being 
cleaned up and offerings are expected 
to be heavier in the fall. Both gray 
iron and malleable foundries are slow 
in their buying of scrap, accordingly. 

Boston, Aug. 13.—Were a_ better 
supply of steel turnings and forge 
flashings available, a considerably bet- 
ter tonnage could have been shipped 
in the past week at advancing prices. 
The general list did not develop much 





Cleveland, No. 2.... 14.00 to 14.50 















Detroit, No. 1 deal. 14.50 to 15.00 pROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburzh 12.50 to 18.00 Buffalo 15.75 to 16.00 
—s No. 2 deal. 11.50 to 4 Chicago eccccccsesecsese 16.50 to 17.00 St. Louis ............. 9.50to 10.00 Boston, textile .... 14.50 to 15.00 
ast Pa., del. mill 16.50t017.00 gt Louis veces 16.50 to 17.00 Chicago, mach. .... 16.25 to 16.80 
N. ¥,, deal. R. R. 12.50 to 18.85 SHOVELING STEEL Cincin ny ee PUES | 9.50 Chicago, railroad... 15.25 to 15.60 
N. Y., deal. yd... 8.25 to Ay CBG © Siscestanieastaces 15.00 to 15.25 ROREO, CORE i. FON CS O Chicago, agri. ...... 14.65 to 15.20 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.. . 19.00 to — Cleveland  ....-.s-ccccsee 11.50 to 12.00 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Cincinnati, Mach. 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.75 to 4 Detroit, dealers .... 9.00 to 9.50 Buffalo ...ccccccccccsnes 12.25 to 12.75 cupolas, gross .... 19.00 to 19.50 
Valleys, No. 1....... 18.50 to 19. ie 0a Re Sie 14.25 to 14.75 Chicago, net ....... 11.50 to 12.00 Cleveland, cupola.. 15.75 to 16.25 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Iron Mill Scrap Cincinnati Bid ann 10.00 to 10.60 Detroit, net, deal. 12.00 € 28.08 
Buffalo (deal ... 14.75 to 15.00 astern Pa. ore 12.00 to 12.50 ast Pa., cupola .. 16.00 to 17. 
Chicago (on, 18:50 to 14.00 RAILROAD WROUGHT New York, deal... 8.75 to 9.25 N. Y., cup., deal. 12.50 to 13.00 
Glaweleed occ. one 15.75 t 016.25 Birmingham .......... 10.00 to 11.00 ae eee 13.00 to 13.50 sy I oy local ses 
Detroit, dealers .... 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, dealers .... 11.00 to 11.50 FORGE FLASHINGS Pittsburgh cupola 15.00 to 16.00 
E. Pa. new mat...... 15.00 Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 13.50t0 14.00 Boston dealers ...... 10.50t0 10.75 San Fran. del... 13.50 to 14,00 
Pittsburgh «0-00 18.50 to 19.00 Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 16.00 to 16.50 Buffalo v.cccccccccceees 13.75 to 14.25 Seattle C "14.50 to 14.75 
Valleys sreerseeseerseerees 18.00 to 18.50 = Chicago, No. 1 ... 15.000 15.65 Chicago ceccsccccsnesnen 10.50 to 11.00 gt. L. No. 1 mach. 15.25 to 15.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS Chicago, No. 2 .... 14.75 to 15.25 Cleve. over 10 in. 18.25to18.50 st. Louis, No. 1.. 14.50 to 15.00 
Gian, Noy? i2500:5 14.25 to 14.50 Detroit ........cc.sccsccseses 13.00 to 13.50 : pitied B. 
NO Sidiccmnnatis 12.00 to 12.50 E 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 11.25 to 11.75 Rastern PR. wessrerane 16.00 to 16.50 FORGE SCRAP HEAVY CAST 
Cleveland cssvessscsse 12.50 to 18.00 N.Y. No. 1 os 12.00 to 12.60 on deal 9 Boston ssssscscsssssceeor 10.50 to 11.00 
an Be 11.59 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 19.00 to 19.50 oston, dealers .... 9.00to 9.25 Pimsio “breakable 12.75 to 13.25 
astern 7 Dy St. Louis, No. 1. 13.50 to 14.00 SS eee 18.00 to 18.50 UiTS10, reakable ' 0 1d. 
Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 Cleve., breakable.. 12.50 to 12.75 
i: EE icine 10.50 to 11.00 St. Louis, No. 14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 14.00 evelt, cute, net 
. “ SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS yw ‘ 12.00 to 18.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOS Boston sssssecsessssseseees 9.75 to 10.00 Chicago, net 21.00 to 21.50 Detroit, break. deal 9.00to 9.50 
CBE OONS : cinsnitiin 8.75 to 9.25 Eastern Pa. .........00 15.00 = g¢. Louis ieReeS 21.50 to 22.00 Eastern Pa. gin J 15.00 
Cincinnati ecu 9.00 to 9.50 New York, deal...... 10.25t010.75 ~~ “""""""™" : ’ New York, deal...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit, dealers -~ 1980101100 Buffalo, Nel n 1275 to 15.00 LFon, Steel Works Scrap Pittsburgh 0... 18.00 to 18.60 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT ee ping be = oan es ee TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
ae -- No. - 11. . ton, bettas : y i 
Birmingham ........... 14.00 to 14.50 an we: 7.00 to 7.50 em — 6.75 to 7.00 Boston, railroad . a 50 to 19.00 
Bost 10.50 to 12.50 Il = sidellpadnaconaeiiile 14.25 to 14.75 Buffalo chetietvendeabonethe .00 to 18.50 
Buffel pineiceveerseace 19.25 to 19.75 Cleveland, No. 1.... 14.50t0 15.00 Chicago, steelworks 12.50 to 13.00 Chicago, agri. .50 to 16.00 
Chiesgo (3 fect)” 17.50%0.18.00 Cleveland, No. 2... 10.75 to 11.00 Cleveland 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, railroad.. 17.00 to 17.50 
icago (3 feet)... 17.50 to 18. Detroit, No.1 deal. 13.00 to 13.50 Eas i 
Seleeee & i. tad astern Pa. ... 14.50 to 15.00 Cinn., R. R., deal 15.25 to 15.75 
Me ty 18.00 to 18.50  St,,Louis, No. 1... 10.00 to10.50 Pittsburgh 16.50 to 17.00 Cinn., agri., deal.. 14.25 to 14.75 
— ligoewserenseeenee , ‘ Valleys, new No. 1 16.00 to 16.50 St. Loui i 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 18.50 to 19.00 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS = RARE: accieesiniccoess 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland, rail...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 17.00t017.50 Birmingham ........ 3.08 STEEL CAR AXLES ee ee ee Soe eace 
pitebares @ ft). 20.00 to 21.00 = Boston 7.50 Birmingham eaiehi 17.00 to 18.00 ET ae oe ee 
, Buffalo 9.00 oston, ship point 18.00 to 19.00 . 
and under 20.50 to 21.50 = Chicago 7.50 to 8.00 Buffalo ....csssssseseesee 19.50 to 20.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
St. Louis ..... . 17.75 to 18.25 Cincinnati, deal. .... 8.50 to 9.00 Chicago .......... w.. 18.50 to 19.05 RAIL 
STOVE PLATE Cleveland enn 9.50 to 10.00 Eastern Pa. swum 28.00 to 28.50 S FOR ROLLING 
Birmingham .......... 12.50 to 13.00 roi -15 to 9.25 epee yes > gh acta teat oy amy 5 feet and 
ee cea” 11.00 to 11.50 neg Lg = 11.50 to 12.00 a” Lees 19.00 to 19.50 — nie oe 
WMTRD csicccbecedicinece 12.75 to 13.25 ew York, deal... 7.50to 8.00 SHAFTING . . 
Chicago, net ........ 11.50 to 12.00 Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.50 Boston, ship point 14.00 to 15.00 13.00 to 13.50 
Cinn., deal., net... 9.25to 9.75 St. Louis .......... wee 7.50 to 8.00 Chicago  ssccsvssseesessen 17.10 to 17.65 ~» 16.60 to 17.00 
Detroit, net. deal.. 9.50t010.00 Valleys... 11.00 to 11.25 astern Pa. .......... 19.00 to 20.00 «+ 17.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pa. sss. 11.50 to 12.00 MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS New York, deal... 14.00 to 14.50 m eesenente 17.00 to 17.60 
N. Y., deal., mill.. 8.00to 8.50 For blast furnace use gg <a aaran 18.50 to 19.00 New York .........00 12.75 to 13.25 
- toe cu 12.50 to 13.00 Boston, dealers .... 6.10 to 6.50 I 7 d S St. LGW crcvieccsessessiee 17.00 to 17.50 
BEND stieesesaccncttonins 11.75 to 12.25 iy 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cincinnati, deal. .... 9.25 to 9.75 oe ene. oon _ LOCOMOTIVE TInSS 
Buffalo .......... ... 19.25 to 19.75 Cleveland ccccccccccsossse 10.75. to 11.00 CAR WHEELS Chicago, cut .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago ... 17.00 to 17.50 Detroit, dealers .... 9.75 t010.25 Birmingham, iron 11.00 to12.00 St. Louis, No. 1.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pa. .. 21.00 to 21.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 11.00 Boston, iron ........ 14.00 to 14.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Pittsburgh | .........0+. 22.00 to 22.50 New York, deal...... 7.00to 7.25 Buffalo, iron ......... 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago  ........0.000000 16.75 to 17.25 
SE LW hiccccsiccesanes 15.75 to 16.25 Pittsburgh .............. 12.50 t0 13.00 Buffalo, steel ...... 19.25 to 19.7 Pittsburgh  ......cs000 20.50 to 21.50 








Corrected to Tuesday noon. 











Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 





ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Chicago, iron ......... 14.00 to 14.50 

Steel Works Scrap Chia EO nnnrnn 17.25 to 17.75 Birmingham, chem. 18.00 to 18.50 Chi.,. rolled steel... 18.60 to 19.00 

HEAVY MELTIN ag ee 15.00 to 15.50 Birmingham, plain 7.00 to 8.00 Cincinnati .............. 12.50 to 18. 
Dieta “ Meng ap 50 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston chem. ...... 10.00 to 10.25 Eastern Pa. cast.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Be n are ereepiogee 12:50 to 13.00 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers ...... 6.50to 6.60 Eastern Pa., rolled 20.50 to 21.50 
Boe a No r; “" 5860 es 10.50 bloom crops ...... 19.50 to 20.00 = Buffalo ..e.seeccscscssesses 11.50 to 12.00 N. Y., iron, deal 12.00 to 12.50 
Buffale No 1” 1650101800 Cleve. billet and IONS wcsrssesicininner 10.25 to 10.75 Pittsburgh, iron...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo” No. Siac 14.75 on 16.00 bloom crops ........ 17.50 to 18.00 Cincinnati, 9.25to 9.75 Pittsburgh, steel... 22.00 to 22.50 
Chi a O. Scores 18.00 "+4 1550 Eastern Pa. .......... 21.00 to 22.00 Cleveland .. 10.75 to 11.00 St. Louis, iron .... 14.75 to 15.25 

BECAEO wenreecsorner ee - 14°50 Pitts. billet and Detroit, dealers .... 8.75 to 9.25 St. Louis, steel .... 18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati, deal .... 14.25 to 14. bloom crops ...... 23.00 to 24.00 Eastern Pa. 11.50 
Cleveland, No. 1.... 16.00 to 16.50 ro sheet bar Eastern Pa ; chem. 14.50 No. 1 CAST SCRAP 











21.00 to 22.00 New York, deal... 7.00to 7.26 Birmingham, cup. 13.00 to 14.00 
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kJ Of Market Sectio 


activity. Shipments to mills are lim- 
ited, owing to lack of material and 
sellers appear to be without much 
stock. 

New York, Aug. 13.—Notwithstand- 
ing lack of consuming demand, scrap 
dealers’ buying prices are unchanged. 
In the steel grades this may be at- 
tributed in a measure to scarcity, but 
in other descriptions, particularly cer- 
tain grades of cast and wrought, 
steadiness appears due more to lack 
of sufficient business to afford a test. 
Meanwhile, quoted prices on some of 
these latter grades are little more 
than nominal. 

Buffalo, Aug. 13.—Improved demand 
for many grades of scrap is noted. 
Steelworks have placed several small 
orders for No. 1 heavy melting steel 
at $18. Dealers are cautious because 
of small supplies and competition of 
outside consumers. Short steel rails, 
rolled steel wheels and knuckles and 
couplers have been advanced 25 to 50 
cents by sales during the past few 
days, while unexpected purchasing of 
machine shop turnings revealed scarc- 
ity of supplies which forced prices up 
50 to 75 cents a ton. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Scrap re- 
flects somewhat the increased volume 
of general business. Moderate lots of 
heavy melting steel have been bought 
in the past week. This grade con- 
tinues at $16.50 to $17. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Scrap buying 
is slow to broaden and sales of the 
week have been few. Heavy melting 
steel has sold at $19 to $19.50, though 
some mills are out of the market and 
offer considerably lower prices. Heavy 
melting steel on the Pennsylvania list 
brought $19.50 to $19.75, against less 
than $19.25 a month ago. Steel spe- 


cialties are up 50 cents on recent 
sales. 
Cleveland, Aug. 13.—No. 1 heavy 


melting steel scrap is stronger and 
has been advanced 50 cents to $16 to 
$16.50. No. 2 steel is holding at $14 
to $14.50. Steel for the leading local 
consumer is holding at around $15.25 
to $15.50. Compressed sheets are 
stronger, now being quoted at $15.75 
to $16.25. The leading local consumer 
continues to regulate shipments on 
steel and is taking little blast furnace 
scrap. Other interests are taking 
shipments _ steadily. Blast furnace 
scrap continues at $10.75 to $11 with 
the top of the range generally pre- 
vailing. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 13.—Increasing 
searcity of iron and steel scrap has 
brought the market into a firmer po- 
sition than at any time for four 
months. Heavy melting steel and No. 
2 railroad wrought are up 25 cents 
a ton, but dealers find it difficult to 
keep covered. Yard stocks are de- 
creasing and the only accumulation is 
in cast grades. Accordingly, No. 1 
machinery cast is down 25 cents a 
ton. 

Detroit, Aug. 13.—Prices of iron 
and steel scrap show practically no 
change although sentiment is strong. 
Conditions are holding the market 
firm and indications are for an active 
situation. 

St. Louis, Aug. 13.—Iron and steel 
is scarce and strong. The chief factor 
is that railroads are not shipping 
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WUUNTMA UNE AN LAN EUAsNNeNUUAGARENEEELUGUUNONUUGONUNOAAGGAAEONONUGNTONETUNEECUOTOGUUGQUUUOOUOUGUAUGUEE0NAONONEREOEEUTLL ELUTE 
Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 
I $22.00 
|” a ete iae Reet ee 20.00 
RE NID ealicacnescdinciunstudeubincnhecscaccecouens 16.00 
EY SRE 13.00 
Wrought pipe 6.00 
ONIN ae ae 6.50 
Heavy melting steel 8.00 
TORONTO 
SN TINIE es ics nid tticrsiciak acinbceicaasihaa end 15.00 
I ces 17.00 
Heavy melting steel .........cc..c0::ccccee 9.50 
po eae eae 7.50 
No. 1 mach. cast (met) .....ccccccscsccesee 16.00 
LS en ee eee 12.50 
heavily on tonnages already sold. 


Mills are in need of scrap, and are 
bearing down heavily on dealers to get 


material. Mills, while in urgent need 
of scrap, are disclined to follow 
the advance. There is strong re- 


sistance to prices, and dealers’ pros- 
pects for profits this month are not 
promising. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 13.—The 
market is slow, with the steels, in- 
cluding heavy melting steel moving a 
little. Quotations on the latter prod- 
uct remain firm, $12.50 for the best 
quality. All other prices are tenta- 
tive and weak. 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 13.—While there 
is little change in general conditions 
in iron and steel scrap, new business 
is steadily becoming more active. 
While demand for steel scrap is 
spotty, there has been some improve- 
ment in iron grades. Prices are firm 
but unchanged. 








| Semifinished Steel 





Heavy—Large Trans- 


Lacking 


Specifications 
actions 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 410 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Sustained 
steelmaking has not resulted in a 
large accumulation of semifinished 
material, and although requirements 
of consumers are well taken care of 
most producers have little available 
for the open market. Specifications 
against sheet bar contracts are heavy 
and shipments of rerolling and forg- 
ing billets are holding fairly well. 
Some consumers have not been forced 
to supplement tonnage carried over 
into third quarter with additional pur- 
chases, and there is a lack of large 
transactions. Occasional small sales 
of rerolling billets, slabs and sheet 
bars continue to bring $35. Wire rods 
are firm at $42, with most of recent 


activity retained. 
Youngstown, O., Aug. 13.—While 
new business in billets, slabs and 


sheet bars has tapered off due to 
some seasonal slowing down in mill 
operations in this district, yet pro- 
ducers of these commodities continue 
to find demand for practically all of 
their surplus they care to ship. Their 
own finishing mills are absorbing vast 
tonnages of semifinished and the re- 


n| 





cent curtailing of open hearths here 
has been due almost entirely to routine 
need for repairs. Billets, slabs and 
sheet bars hold at $35, Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown, while wire rods are 
firm at $42, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Corporation Investigating 
Columbia Plants 


New York, Aug. 13.—Acting under 
the direction of Comptroller W. J. 
Filbert, investigators for the United 
States Steel Corp. are understood to 
have arrived on the Pacific coast to 
look over the properties of the $38,- 
000,000 Columbia Steel Corp. with a 
view to ultimate purchase. It will be 
recalled that some days ago the Steel 
corporation announced through Chair- 
man Myron C. Taylor that negotia- 
tions with the Columbia Steel man- 
agers had been carried on here, and 
finally a 90-day option to purchase by 
the Steel corporation was concluded. 
It is said that it will require a con- 
siderable of that portion of time to 
allow the investigators to go over 
the properties of the Columbia com- 
pany which are extensive and also 
are scattered over three states. At 
the same time, before the option is 
closed, if it be closed, the Steel cor- 
poration heads will submit their plans 
to the federal department of justice 
as to whether the deal comes under 
the Sherman act. 

The Columbia Steel Co., whose name 
is taken from a steel casting con- 
cern located at Portland, Oreg., ac- 
quired back in 1909 by Wigginton 
E. Creed, then a San Francisco law- 
yer. Creed became interested in San 
Francisco public utilities, but in 1914 
he projected a steelworks at Pitts- 
burg, Calif., installing both open 
hearths and finishing mills. Later 
the company acquired the Torrance, 
Calif. works of the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, and in 1923 it built a blast 
furnace at Provo, Utah, to use local 
iron and also coal in its by-product 
ovens. Wire, wire fence and wire 
nail mills, sheet mills and just last 
spring tin plate mills were added at 
the Pittsburg mills, thus rounding 
out the company’s lines of finished 
product. Pig iron from the Utah 
furnace has been sold successfully all 
over the Pacific coast states. The 
Portland plant has been retained and 
enlarged. 

Creed died two years ago, or before 
all his extensive plans had been put 
into operation, and has been suc- 
ceeded as president of the Columbia 
Steel Corp. by Joseph D. Grant. A 
number of interests in San Fran- 
cisco have invested heavily in the 
company which is regarded there as 
one of California’s leading industries. 


What is said to be the largest 
generator of electric power in the 
world recently was installed at the 
Hell Gate station of the United Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., New York. 
A cross compound turbine generator, 
it has a rated capacity of 165,000 
kilowatts and was manufactured by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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dS Market Section 





Bars 


spite Summer 


Demand Holds High Rate De- 
Lull—Deliveries 
Most Important Factor 








1 bars continue to require much 


ONSUMERS of soft stee 
more material than usual at this season and buyers place 


business more on the basis of possible deliveries than price. 
The latter is firm at established levels and no concessions are of- 


fered. 


Such recession in demand as has appeared has not af- 


fected production materially. Price is firm. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 409 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Soft steel bar re- 
quirements continue unusually high for 
the season. For one important maker 
specifications equal shipments and con- 
tracts are high. Another maker re- 
ports specifications not quite equal to 
shipments and a tendency for the gap 
to spread. Light automobile sched- 
ules this month and next tend to hold 
down bar demand. Implement makers 
have not yet begun to specify ex- 
tensively for fall programs. Bar de- 
liveries are slowly improving, with the 
average still four to seven weeks. 
Concrete reinforcing bar interests are 
taking fair lots of bars. Soft steel 
bar prices are 2.05¢c to 2.15¢c, base 
Chicago. 

New York, Aug. 13.—Competition 
for current steel bar business lies 
largely in deliveries. While three 
weeks appears about the average on 
the more common specifications, it is 
possible to do_ less. Drop forge 
makers are particularly keen on de- 
liveries. Prices are unchanged at the 
minimum of 1.95c, Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo, Aug. 13.—Demand for bars 
has slowed somewhat with the number 
and size of orders showing a decline 
compared with second quarter. Steel- 
works think the lull is temporary and 
plan to hold production at present 
levels in anticipation of early revival 
of buying. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Demand for 
hot-rolled merchant bars still is be- 
low the rate of 30 days ago, but the 
decline is no heavier than would be 
expected from reduced automobile pro- 
duction. Consumers are maintaining 
smaller stocks and despite lessening 
pressure for material requests for 
rush shipments are not uncommon. 
Mills are able to effect fairly prompt 
delivery on most sizes, backlogs gen- 
erally extending ten days to three 
weeks. Demand for alloy bars is 
spotty but seasonally heavy in the ag- 
gregate. Merchant bars continue firm 
at 1.95c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Merchant steel 
bar mills are catching up somewhat 
on their backlogs. They now are able 
to work into scheduled rollings orders 
taken from time to time during a cur- 
rent week. This gives the customers 
better delivery service than several 
weeks ago when they pressed the mills 
to take on extra tonnage and they 
could not do so. While some of the 








vigor has gone out of the automotive 
specifying rate, 


miscellaneous con- 


sumption is relatively high for the 
Road building ma- 
chinery manufacture continues active 
as do various other equipment lines, 
taking fairly large quantities of bars. 

Local 
Outside 
mills quote 1.95c, Pittsburgh or 1.95c, 


Summer season. 


Jobber demand is only fair. 
mills quote 1.90c, Cleveland. 


delivered Cleveland as occasion  re- 
quires. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Steel bar de- 


mand has improved materially and in- 
cluded in specifications here this past 
week are a good many large tonnages 
for early shipment. 


Granted Tax Rebates 


Washington, Aug. 13.—John I[llings- 
worth Steel Co., Philadelphia, has been 
granted a rebate by the bureau of 
internal revenue for overassessments 
of income and profits taxes amounting 
to $45,636.44 for 1919; $5,987.93 for 
1920 and $2,268.57 for 1923. 

The bureau also has granted a re- 
bate of $114,339.70 to the Lake Ship- 
building Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (Succeeded 
by Butfalo Marine Construction Co.) 
for 1918. 

Four of the largest current trans- 
formers ever built recently were 
shipped from the Sharon, Pa. plant 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. to the Bushkill, Pa. plant of 
the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Fifty-six freight cars were necessary 
to carry the transformers, oil and 
other incidental equipment. The units 
are rated at 220,000 volts and each 
weighs 300 tons. 





Plates 





Steady Flow of Miscellaneous 
Orders Gives Mills Little Op- 
portunity to Reduce Backlogs 





EMAND for plates continues fairly active, and mills have 
reduced backlogs only slightly. Plate requirements at Chi- 
cago are relatively the heaviest of the finished steel lines. 
During the week 4000 tons of tank work was placed at Chicago, 


and new inquiry for tank work totals 7000 tons. 


Eastern mills 


continue operating practically at capacity. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 409 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Plate speci- 
fications are steady and prospects for 
sustained demand into September are 
regarded as bright. Unfilled orders in 
the freight car, pipe line and barge 
markets represent from one to two 
months’ work, and there is a fairly 
heavy tonnage of incoming plate busi- 
ness for miscellaneous purposes. The 
outlook for additional awards of 
freight cars and line pipe, however, 
is only fair. Mills have reduced back- 
logs only slightly during the past 30 
days, delivery generally holding to 
about six weeks. The market con- 
tinues 1.95c, Pittsburgh. 

New York, Aug. 13.—While miscel- 
laneous demand is good, few sizable 
orders are noted in plates. Railroad 
buying in this district continues to 
hold off and there is little in the gen- 
eral run of fabricated plate work, such 
as oil tanks, penstocks and line pipe. 
Plate mills continue at virtual capac- 
ity, with prices unchanged at 1.95c to 
2.05c, Pittsburgh, or 2.05¢c to 2.15c, 
Coatesville. Deliveries range from 
three to six weeks. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Individual or- 
ders for plates are not large, but the 
aggregate of miscellaneous specifica- 


tions for a wide variety of uses, is 
satisfactory to the mills. Oil well 
stills, tanks, etce., take fairly large 
quantities and boiler shops sustain 
their consumption. Mills report a sus- 
tained demand and are able to make 
deliveries within two or three weeks 
usually, although on some sizes a local 
plant is filled up for three or four 
weeks. The 1.95c, Pittsburgh, price 
is entirely firm. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Plate de- 
mand is so well maintained that east- 
ern mills continue to operate full with 
order books sufficiently large to keep 
them thus occupied for three to four 
weeks. Prices continue firm at 2.05c 
to 2.15c, base Coatesville. Tank and 
boiler shops are particularly busy. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—Plate require- 
ments continue relatively the heaviest 
of the finished steel lines. The Mil- 
waukee maker of electrically welded 
pipe is booked solid through October, 
with considerable prospective work 
ahead. The 275,000 tons for the pro- 
posed Doherty pipe line to Chicago is 
reported still pending. Four thousand 
tons of tank work in two lots has 
been placed with local fabricators. 
New inquiry for tank work totals 7000 
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tons in four projects for the South 
and Southwest, bringing pending work 
up to 10,000 to 12,000 tons. Quiet 
closing of considerable tonnage in the 
past week is reported. Plate demand 
this year has been more steady than 
usual. Plate deliveries average six 
to eight weeks. The market is 2.05c 
to 2.15c, base Chicago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





Unstated tonnage, siphons, United States recla- 
mation project Vale, Oreg., to Thompson Mfg. 
Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








“00 tons sea wall] 


Seattle. 


(sheet piling) Alki street 
Bids received. 

2000 tons, penstock and surge tank, Tacoma, 
Wash. Bids received. 

200 tons, riveted pipe line, Bremerton, Wash 
Bids received. 


Tube Works Ownership 
Changes Hands 


The small-size welded-steel tube 
works of the Fritz-Moon Tube Co. at 
Butler, Pa., were taken over Tuesday 
by representative officials of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 


O., and of Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
Pittsburgh. The Butler works have 


been operated by the Fritz-Moon com- 
pany for seven or eight years for the 
manufacture of welded steel pipe for 
sizes ranging from *%-inch in diam- 
eter up to 1% inches. The company 
owns the patents under which it op- 
erates and the new owners of the 
plant also will operate under these. 

The company will retain its name of 
the Fritz-Moon Tube Co. under its 
new ownership. The new officers, 
however, are: President, John Bar- 
ton, formerly with the seamless tube 
department of the National Tube Co.; 
vice president, Harry L. Rownd, who 
is vice president of the Republic com- 
pany; and secretary and _ treasurer, 
David S. Dennison, formerly of Trum- 
bull Steel and Republic companies. 

Through the acquisition of the But- 
ler works, both Republic and Spang- 
Chalfant will supplement with the 
small-sized tubing there produced, 
their own lines of welded steel pipe 
which are of the larger diameters 
for all the various purposes for which 
steel tubes are employed. 


Would Pay $160,000 For 
Penn Seaboard Plant 


Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Chancellor 
J. O. Wolcott, court of chancery, New- 
castle county, Delaware, has appointed 
Sept. 4 for the hearing on the peti- 
tion of Receivers Alexander F. Crich- 
ton and William P. Barba for per- 
mission to sell the Newcastle plant of 
the Penn Seaboard Steel Corp. H. A. 
Robinson, Franklin Trust building, 
Philadelphia, is said to have made a 
proposition to the receivers to buy 
this property for $160,000. 
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Ko Market Section 








Pipe 





Public Lettings Dwindle—Indus- 
trial 
700-Ton Inquiries Out at Buffalo 


Buying Fair—3000 and 





UBLIC lettings in cast pipe are at low ebb. 
dustrial buying is fairly well maintained. 
involved 260 and 680 tons, respectively. 
Backlogs of steel pipe, especially lapwelded, are 
A Bradford, Pa., line pipe interest wants 3000 tons of 24- 


buy 325 tons. 
heavy. 


Private and in- 
Two eastern orders 
Queens, N. Y., will 


inch and a Buffalo water concern asks for 700 tons of the same size. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 410 


New York, Aug. 13.—Bids on 325 
tons of 20-inch cast pipe for the bor- 
ough of Queens, New York, are to be 
opened Aug. 15. Prices continue un- 
certain, large tonnage offerings bring- 
ing out a wide range of bids. In- 
quiry is slow and active business is 
not sufficiently extensive to establish 
a nominal market price. National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. booked two orders, 
680 tons and 260 tons, respectively. 

While there is little spectacular 
buying of steel pipe at the moment, a 
good day to day run of domestic and 
export business prevails, involving 
from carload lots to 300 and 400 tons. 

Buffalo, Aug. 13.—Pipe demand is 
improving. A Bradford, Pa., pipe 
line interest announces an extension 
project to require about 3000 tons 
of 24-inch pipe. A _ Buffalo water 
concern will purchase 700 tons of the 
same size for a line extension. Several 
other good sized lots are expected to 
be asked for shortly. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Tubular prod- 
ucts demand makes a favorable com- 
parison with activity of a year ago. 
Merchant pipe requirements have mod- 
erated during the past 30 days and 
mechanical tubing reflects the slower 
operations in the automotive industry. 
Producers of large sizes of lapwelded 
pipe, however, still have substantial 
backlogs. The movement of locomo- 
tive and boiler tubes is well sustained. 
Little change is noted in demand for 
drill pipe or casing. Line pipe also 
is devoid of developments. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Pipe mills in 
northern Ohio continue to receive nu- 
merous orders for small lots of butt- 
weld pipe from jobbers. The turnover 
appears to have improved somewhat 
during the past few weeks, with house 
building programs being well sus- 
tained. Prompt deliveries are avail- 
able. An occasional order for lapweld 
finds mills filled up until October or 
November; some until the end of the 
year. One mill named mid-October 
delivery on 1200 feet of 12-inch, but 


received the business after the cus- 
tomer strongly objected to the de- 
ferred date. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—Industrial and 


private buying of cast iron pipe con- 
tinues relatively heavier than public 
lettings. Weakness in southern pig 
iron has not been reflected in pipe 
prices due to the prior quarterly cov- 
ering of pipe foundries. Cast pipe, 6 
to 24 inches, is $45.20 to $46.20, Chi- 
cago, while 4-inch pipe is $49.20 to 
$50.20, Chicago. 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 13.—Pro- 
duction of cast iron pressure pipe is 
easing off and lettings are less numer- 
eus. Unfilled tonnage is being worked 
eff steadily with active shipments. 
Quotations are unchanged so far as 
the base is concerned with reports of 
concessions current. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





680 tons, large size cast pipe, for Texas Oil Co., 
Houston, Tex., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

515 tons, 6 and 12-inch, McKinley Hill district 
improvement, Tacoma, Wash., to S. A. Mo- 
ceri. 

260 tons, 16-inch class B cast pipe for Public 
Works Engineering Corp., Champaigne, III, 
to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

217 tons, 6 to 12-inch class B, Atlantic street 
get Long Beach, Calif., to the Grif- 
fith Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





CAST PIPE 
875 tons, 10 to 23-inch class B, Bremerton, 
Wash. Bids opened. 


377 tons, 6 to 10-inch class B, Anaheim, Calif. 
Bids Aug. 22. 

325 tons, 20-inch cast pipe for 
Queens, N. Y. Bids open Aug. 15. 

201 tons, 4 and 6-inch class C, 
El Prado avenue, San Diego, 
Aug. 12. 

144 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B, improvement 
of Plata avenue, San Diego, Calif. Bids Aug. 
12. 

112 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, improvement of 
Estrelle street, San Diego, Calif. Bids Aug 
26. 


borough of 


improvement 
Calif. Bids 


STEEL PIPE 


3000 tons, 24-inch, for extension to lines of 
the Petroleum Reclamation Co., Bradford, 
Pa., bids in. 

700 tons, 24-inch, for Western New York Wa- 
ter Co., Buffalo, line extension, Blasdell to 
Buffalo. Bids in. 


More Shares Issued by 
Aetna Standard 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 13.—Four 


shares of the new common stock of 
the Aetna Standard Engineering 
Corp. have been ordered distributed 


by the directors for each outstanding 
share of common, according to Presi- 
dent M. I. Arms. By vote recently, 
shareholders authorized an increase 
in the number of shares of common 
stock from 100,000 to 200,000. It is 
understood the new shares will be 
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placed upon a higher earning basis 
than the old which have been receiv- 
ing $2.50 a share yearly regular and 
$1 extra in dividends. President Arms 
said: 

“The decision to increase the num- 
ber of shares outstanding came about 
through our reinvestment in our 
plants at Warren and Ellwood City. 
These improvements have increased 
our production capacity about 25 per 
cent at these plants.” 


Unfilled ae Falls 


Unfilled tonnage on books of the 
United States Steel Corp. July 31 was 
168,733 tons less than on June 30, the 
third successive month in which de- 
cline has been met. In spite of this 
loss of tonnage the total unfilled ton- 
nage at the end of July was 517,250 
tons greater than July 31, 1928. Com- 
parisons follow: 









Change, Change, 

Date Total tonnage per cent 
gue BL, 1920 ccs 4,088,177 168,733— 3.9 _ 
June 30, 1929 ......... 4,256,910 47,257— 1.10 — 
ee) ae: ee 4,304,167 123,596— 2.88 — 
Apr. 380, 1929 ......... 4,427,763 17,045+ 0.88 + 
Mar. 31, 1929 ....... 4,410,718 266,377+ 5.70 + 
Feb. 28, 1929 ......... 4,144,341 34,854+ 0.84 + 
Jan. 31, 1929 .......... 4,109,487 132,775+ 3.34 + 
ee. B1,. 1988. nc 3,976,712 303,712+ 8.25 + 
Nov. 80, 1928  .ccc-. 8,673,000 78,030— 2.80 — 
Get. 34, ASB nner 3,751,030 652,662+ 1.42 + 
Sept. 30, 1928 ........ 3,698,868 74,325+ 2.05 + 
Aug. 31, 1928 . 8,629,042 638,116+ 1.40 + 
July 31, 1928 .. 8,570,927 66,082— 1.81 + 
June 30, 1928 ......... 3,637,009 220,187+ 6.45 + 
May $1, 1928 ....:. 3,416,822 455,311—11.70 — 
Apr. 380, 1928 .......... 3,872,133 463,073—10.70 — 
Mar. $1, 1928. ...... 4,335,206 62,988— 1.43 — 
Feb. 29, 1928 .. 4,398,189 122,242+ 2.80 + 
oan. 3), 1988. cin 4,275,947 303,0738+. 7.62 + 
Det. £4) FT nice 3,972,874 518,480+15.00 + 
Nov. 30, 1927 ......... 3,454,444 1138,404+ 3.39 + 
et Bie TI i 3,341,040 192,921+ 6.10 + 
Sept. 30, 1927 . 3,148,113 47,924— 149 — 
Aug. 31, 1927 . 3,196,037 54,028+ 1.70 + 
July 31, 1927 . 8,142,014 88,768+ 2.80 + 
June 30, 1927 ........ 3,053,246 2,305+ 0.075 + 
SS) a. 3,050,941 405,191—11.70 — 





Tin Plate 





Activity Well Sustained—Operations 
Average 90 Per Cent 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 410 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Tin plate op- 
erations are holding surprisingly well 
for this period. Specifications for 
packers cans show the decline usual 
in midsummer, although business so 
far this year exceeds that of the cor- 
responding 1928 period and general 
line can demand continues active. Well 
sustained activity in tin plate is in 
contrast to generally unfavorable crop 
reports. Some independents hold op- 
erations at capacity, although in view 
of the lack of substantial backlogs 
this rate is expected to be revised 
downward shortly. The average for 
the district is slightly below 90 per 


cent. Tin plate continues $5.35 per 
100-pound base box, Pittsburgh. 
New York, Aug. 13.—While tin 


plate mills are operating at a high 
rate, sellers assert that specifications 
are coming through somewhat slowly, 
whereas normally at this season speci- 
fying should be at its height. Prices, 
however, are unchanged. 


Decker Screw Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., has increased its capital from 
$150,000 to $300,000. 


kJ Of Market Section fi 








Sheets 


New Business Well Sustained— 
August Orders Exceeding July’s 
for Leading Interest 





EW sheet business shows 
a month ago, Pittsburgh 


N 


leading interest August is exceeding the July average. 


little decrease from the tonnage of 
district mills report, while for the 
Mis- 


cellaneous requirements are large and offset the reduction in orders 
from the automotive industry. Jobbers are soon to begin season buy- 


ing of roofing material. 


Prices are steady. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 409 


Aug. 13.—The sheet 
market retains surprisingly vitality 
for midsummer. Incoming business 
so far this month shows little decrease 
from the rate a month ago, while for 
the leading interest new business and 
specifications exceed the July aver- 
age. A well sustained demand from 
other consuming industries is offset- 
ting what decline has occurred in au- 
tomotive requirements, although the 
latter tonnage still is seasonally heavy 
and unfavorable only when compared 
with spring months. Demand for roof- 
ing material is markedly improved 
and requirements of manufacturers 
of agricultural implements, electric 
refrigerators and freight cars bulk 
large. Mills are encountering practic- 
ally no difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient semifinished steel, although slight 
trouble still is experienced in secur- 
ing proper analyses. Operations gen- 
rally are smooth, interrupted only by 
occasional warm weather. The average 
for the district continues around 95 
per cent. Backlogs have been re- 
duced but little during the past few 
weeks and delivery holds at around 
four weeks on most grades. Prices 
show no further weakness, with gal- 
vanized continuing at a minimum of 
3.50c, Pittsburgh. Black sheets gen- 
erally are 2.85c, although some small 
lots bring 2.95c. Blue annealed is 
steady at 2.35c, with automobile ma- 
terial 4.10c. 


New York, Aug. 13.—Prices on 
black sheets are easy, holding at 
around 2.80c to 2.85c, Pittsburgh, and 
on galvanized sheets at 3.50c to 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh. Deliveries on these prod- 
ucts now range around four to six 
weeks. Blue annealed plates are steady 
at 2.20c, Pittsburgh, and blue annealed 
sheets at 2.35c, Pittsburgh. Deliveries 
are offered around six weeks. 


Buffalo, Aug. 13.—Demand for full 
finished sheets continues good, with 
unfilled tonnage only slightly under 
the high point of the year. The 
price is 4.365c, Buffalo. Black sheets 
orders are smaller, although there has 
been no major reduction in production, 
and no further recession in prices, 
which now are 3.115c, Buffalo. 

Cincinnati, Aug. 13.—The increased 
demand from highway and _ roofing 
sources coupled with the steady heavy 
demand from manufacturers of elec- 
trical devices, metal furniture and sim- 
ilar lines brought fresh bookings of 
district sheet mills in advance of pro- 
duction during the past week. Back- 


Pittsburgh, 
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logs have been increased slightly. 


Prices are steady. 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 13.—Since in- 
dependent sheet mill operations in this 
district continue at 87% per cent, un- 
changed from last week, good backlogs 
of orders on books apparently insure 
at least as satisfactory mill operations 
through August; and with some mills, 
well into September. New buying of 
the common grades of sheets has been 
seasonally slow. Renewal of produc- 
tion activity by various Michigan au- 
tomotive producers, following upon the 
mid-July vacation season and prepara- 
tion for new model manufacture on 
the part of several important build- 
ers, is being reflected by the slightly 
accelerated rates of mill shipments 
this week from autobody sheet pro- 
ducers. This is expected to increase in 
September. Meanwhile, steel furni- 
ture makers have slowed down from 
their former insistent demand for ma- 
terial, and they, too, are expected to 
pick up next month. Quotations con- 
tinue steadily in this district, with 
common black at 2.85c, Pittsburgh, 
Nos. 9 and 10 gage blue annealed at 
2.20c, and 13 gage at 2.35¢c; autobody 
at 4.10c and galvanized at 3.60c. 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—Jobbers’ will 
soon initiate their seasonal buying of 
roofing material. As through most of 
this year, warehouses are good buyers 
of blue annealed plates. Requirements 
for all grades of sheets are strong in 
volume and in price, excepting in the 
South and Southwest. Deliveries on 
blue annealed range from 12 to 14 
weeks and on black and galvanized 
are about four weeks. Mill prices of 
blue annealed sheets are 2.45¢c and 
black 3.05c. Further shading of gal- 
vanized sheets makes the market 3.75c 
to 3.80c, western mill, or 3.80c to 
3.85¢, delivered Chicago. 


St. Louis, Aug. 13.—Producers and 
distributors of sheets report a con- 
tinuation of satisfactory conditions. 
The volume of new purchasing is up 
to expectations, and specifications are 


bettter than usual at this season. 
Prices are steady. 
Cleveland, Aug. 13.—While some 


sheet makers are catching up more or 
less rapidly on the backlogs, having 
had a quiet July, others have enough 
miscellaneous business accruing from 
day to day to keep deliveries deferred 
four to six and in some cases seven 
weeks. In fact in electrical sheets 


(Concluded on Page 426) 
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[Structural 


Shapes 


Bridge Let 





and subways 


the 
way job 
McClintic-Marshall 


bridges and subways, 


Aug. 13.—Bethlehem 
been awarded 10,000 
tons for the Pennsylvania railroad’s 
passenger bridge over the Hacken- 
sack river, constituting the largest 
award of the week. Phoenix Bridge 
Co. was awarded the second bridge, 
about 4500 tons, while Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works was awarded about 
6500 tons for a bank and office build- 
ing at Newark, N. J. A 9400-ton sub- 
way job was let to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. Subway and bridge orders 
remain heavy but with shipments far 
above the average rate, mills are 
catching up on backlogs. Total ton- 
nage pending is near the record for 
this season of the year. 

Structural awards in July were 57,- 
775 tons as against 47,299 tons in 
June, according to the New York 
Structural Steel Board of Trade, whose 
figures do not include bridge or sub- 
way work. July awards last year 
were 57,147 tons. 

Boston, Aug. 13.—Projects which 
have been overhanging the market are 
about cleared up with the award of 
840 tons of structural shapes last 
week. The Boston Bridge Works re- 
ceived contracts for 650 tons in three 
bridges, while a machine shop, taking 
190 tons, was placed with the New 
England Structural - Co. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Structural 
shape demand is active and prices 
again show a firmer tone, with car- 
loads bringing up to 2.13c, delivered 
Philadelphia. The full price range is 
1.96c to 2.13c, base delivered Philadel- 
phia. Eastern mills are operating 
full. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Fabricators 
are fairly busy estimating on new 
work, but awards lack large individual 
tonnages. Several Detroit district 
bridges booked by a local fabricator 
involve 1175 tons. Operations are well 
sustained although backlogs have been 
reduced materially in recent weeks. 
The aggregate of current small awards 
is fair. Specifications for plain ma- 
terial are off only slightly from the 
rate a month ago. The market gen- 
erally is 1.95c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Action is de- 
ferred on most of the larger projects 
involving structural shapes. Small 
jobs are fairly numerous. The H. K. 
Ferguson Co. awarded 1300 tons for 
the boiler plant of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., Baltimore, to the Lehigh 


New York, 


Steel Co. has 
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RIDGES lead 
B awards this week, a 10,000-ton bridge across 
Hackensack river and a 9400-ton sub- 
being let to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Co., respectively. 
bank job was let at Newark, N. J. 
the New York Structural 
Steel Board of Trade reports that lettings for July 


in structural 


and 
A 6500-ton 
Exclusive of 


fying rate. 
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Structural Steel Co. Plans are out 
on the jail-courts building here, tak- 
ing between 1000 to 1500 tons. Bids 
close in about 30 days. A new in- 
quiry is out for two bridges for the 
Cleveland Interurban Railway Co., re- 
quiring 240 and 260 tons, respectively. 
Mills report fair specifications. The 
plain material price of 1.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, applies on the ordinary run of 
tonnages. Nothing so far has been 
done with reference to fourth quarter. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—Structural shops 
are fairly comfortably booked, al- 
though capacity has by no means 
been fully absorbed. This is the re- 
sult of the aggregate of small busi- 
ness toward which the outlying terri- 
tory, including Milwaukee, Kansas 
City and St. Louis, has contributed 
materially. Mills can make fairly 
prompt delivery in some standard 
srtuctural sections. Plain material is 
2.05c to 2.15c, base, Chicago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





10,000 tons, Pennsylvania railroad passenger 
bridge over Hackensack river, near Jersey, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

9400 tons, subway route 106, section 6, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

6500. tons, 34-story building, National Newark 
& Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J., to Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works. 

4500 tons, Pennsylvania railroad freight bridge 
across Hackensack river, New Jersey, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co. Reported last week as 
6000 tons. 

8000 tons, assembly plant, 
for Chevrolet Motor Co., 
Mahon Co. 

1900 tons, car repair shop, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Detroit, to R. C. 





St. Paul & Pacific railroad, West Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to Worden-Allen Co. 

1300 tons, power plant, Western Electric Co., 
Baltimore, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
through H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, con- 
tractor and engineer. 

UTR LLUEE EEO CAPULLULL OARS CULE LE EAL CAEL ER PURE CO OLA EOAMAOTPU ML GT 

Awards Compared 
Tons 

Awards this week.................... 42,021 

Awards last week...................... 41,444 

Awards two weeks ago.......... 37,805 

Awards this week in 1928........ 49.794 

Average weekly wards, 1928 39,082 

Average weekly awards, 1929 41,603 

Average weekly awards, July 34,526 


Total awards to date, 1928....1,271,426 
Total awards to date, 1929......1,372,916 
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the 6000-ton state building at Harrisburg, 
Much other work is being figured in the preliminary 
stages, presaging a good fall and winter. 


Subway-Bridge Work to Fore—10,000-Ton 


and 9400-Ton Subway—In- 


quiry Rate Is Sustained 





aggregated 57,775 tons as compared with 47,299 
tons for June and 57,147 tons for July, 1928. 
mand remains remarkably well sustained for this 
season of the year and mills report a brisk speci- 


One of the largest items pending is 


De- 


Pa. 


1000 tons, bridge work, Big Four railroad, to 
American Bridge Co. 

800 tons, mill building, Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis, to St. Louis Structural Steel Co. 

700 tons, bridge at Greenfield, O., for Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton railroad, to American Bridge 
Co. 

680 tons, hotel, 230-238 East Fifty-first street, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
600 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridges, to Mc- 

Clintic-Marshall Co. 

600 tons, grade separation work for Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, to 
American Bridge Co. 

500 tons, Pennsylvania 
American Bridge Co. 

500 tons, Henrici building, Chicago, to American 
Bridge Co.; previously reported as 1000 tons. 

500 tons, 107th regiment armory, New York, to 
Dreier Iron Works. 

500 tons, Lawyers’ association building, Versey 
street, New York, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Con- 
struction Co. 

500 tons, building, Rockford Drop Forge Co., 
Rockford, Ill., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
C 


railroad bridges, to 


0. 

466 tons, addition to school No. 208, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

400 tons, addition, Lycoming Mfg. Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., to Shippers Car Line Co. 

875 tons, Twenty-first street viaduct, Superior, 
Wis., for Northern Pacific railroad, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

350 tons, Capilano river bridge, British Colum- 
bia, to Western Canada Structural Steel & 
Bridge Co. 

825 tons, Y. M.-C. A. building, Reading, Pa., 
to Progressive Iron Works. 

300 tons, building 1480 Broadway, to Taylor- 
Fichter Steel Construction Co. 

275 tons, several bridges, Detroit, for Detroit, 
a & Ironton railroad, to American Bridge 

0. 

257 tons, reclamation work, Boise, Idaho, to un- 
known interest. 

200 tons, Bass river bridge, Beverly, Mass., to 
Boston Bridge Works. 

200 tons, River street bridge, Boston, to Boston 
Bridge Works. 

200 tons, bridge, Goulds Mills, Me., to Boston 
Bridge Works. 

200 tons, bridge at Detroit for Detroit, Toledo 
& Shore Line railroad, to American Bridge 


sO. 

200 tons, Seaboard Airline railroad bridge near 
Raleigh, N. C., to American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, schol, Lockport, IIl., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

180 tons, silk mill, Lebanon, Pa., to Progressive 
Iron Works. 

173 tons, central heating plant, Asbury Park, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

140 tons, machine shop, Boston & Maine rail- 
road, Somerville, Mass., to New England Struc- 
tural Co. 

100 tons, Mitchell street viaduct, Atlanta, Ga., 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

100 tons, addition to Soldiers’ Home, Sawtelle, 
Calif., to Brombacher Iron Works. 


100 tons, Vance office building, Seattle, and 
bridge in Clallam county, Washington, to 
Isaacson Iron Works. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





6000 tons, state building, department of agri- 
culture, Harrisburg, Pa. 
2400 tons, East Eleventh street viaduct, Ta- 
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Wash. Bids in. 

1600 tons, apartment, Riverside drive and Sev- 
enty-seventh street, New York. 

1500 tons, Detention House for Women, West 


coma, 


Tenth street, New York. 


= tons, Bell Telephone Co. building, Dallas, 

ex. 

1200 tons, public schol 232, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1000 tons, bakery building, Gordon Baking Co., 
Queens, N. Y. 

1000 tons, highway bridge, Erie county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

1000 to 1500 tons, jail-courts building, city of 
Cleveland. Plans out; bids close in about 
30 days. 

700 tons, garage, Jamaica, 


Nash Motor Co., 
Long Island, N. Y. 
600 tons, addition to South station, Boston. 
500 tons, two bridges, Cleveland Interurban Rail- 


way Co., Cleveland. Bids in. 

500 tons, building, Curtis Airport Corp., East 
St. Louis, Il. 

415 tons, building, Calumet & Arizona Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

225 tons, Roman Catholic Diocese office build- 


ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
170 tons, prison roof, Auburn, N. Y.; M. Sha- 
piro & Son, low bidders. 
Unstated tonnage, building, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Unstated tonnage, 
National Stores, 


Bell Telephone Co., 

warehouse addition, First 

East Hartford, Conn. 

Unstated tonnage, two bridges, passenger sta- 
tion and yard building, New York state, for 
New York Central railroad. 

Unstated tonnage, 140-foot lift span at Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis.; estimated to cost $600,000; 
plans approved by United States war depart- 
ment. 

Unstated tonnage, telephone building, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N. Y 


Tractor Sales Lower 


Washington, Aug. 13.—Shipments of 
electric industrial trucks and tractors 
in July declined from June but are 
substantially higher than in July, 
1928. Department of commerce fig- 
ures show a high increase for the 
seven months compared with the same 
period of 1928. Monthly comparisons 








follow: 
Domestic All other 
Tractors Types Exports 

1928 
AIT... atshsssiniediiaeinesllotaoniieie 5 87 15 

Total (7 M0.) «00 66 676 91 
August ...... 5 85 6 
September 11 102 5 
October 5 109 20 
November 9 117 6 
December 10 126 17 
1928 Total 106 1,215 145 
1929 
I pitenstresesctyietinn 4 129 19 
February .... 10 121 3 
March ........... 14 187 10 
April .. 12 169 13 
May .... 28 174 9 
June .. 17 168 16 
BUD «. inicteaackeiteckeoneasasnacien 19 145 5 

Total (7 mos.) ........ 104 1,093 75 


Fewer Engines Available 


Class I railroads July 15 had 8225 
locomotives in need of repair or 14.3 
per cent of the number on line, ac- 
cording to the car service division 
of the American Railway association, 
Washington. This was an increase 
of 772 compared with the number in 
need of repair July 1, at which time 
there were 7453 or 13 per cent, the 
lowest number in need of repairs ever 
reported by the railroads. 

Locomotives in need of classified re- 
pairs July 15 totaled 4426 or 7.7 per 
cent, an increase of 274 compared 
with July 1, while 3799 or 6.6 per 
cent were in need of running repairs, 
an increase of 498 compared with 
July 1. 

Class I railroads July 15 had 5414 
serviceable locomotives in storage 


compared with 5411 July 1. 
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Larger Jobs Grow More Nu- 
merous—Lettings Are Ac- 
tive—Prices Firmer 
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ROJECTS involving 200 to 800 tons at a time becoming slightly 


more numerous 


in the concrete bar market. 


Lettings this 


past week are headed by such items as a 600-ton job in San 


Francisco, and a 550-ton job at Newark, N. J. 
total letting of 1500 tons topped by a 
Price shading is less in evidence. 


work was let elsewhere. 


REINFORCING 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Mills are 
heavily engaged in the production of 
concrete reinforcing bars. Incoming 
business continues in excess of the 
rate a year ago. Backlogs have been 
reduced slightly during the past 30 
days but still are substantial for this 
period. One 360-ton job was placed 
but small individual lots make up the 
bulk of current awards. New work 
lacks large tonnages. Pending business 
is heavy. The market is steady at 
2.30c, Pittsburgh, for cut lengths and 
2.05¢e for stock lengths. 


New York, Aug. 13.—Demand for 
reinforcing concrete bars remains 
fairly brisk at steady and unchanged 
prices. Shading is less in evidence. 
Small 10 to 20-ton orders are numer- 
ous. Inquiry is fair with several 
projects calling for close to 500 tons 
each. Kalman Steel Co. was awarded 
450 tons for the General Aniline 
Works warehouse at _ Rensselaer, 
N. Y. The 275 tons for the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. factory unit in the 
Bronx will be furnished by the Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

Boston, Aug. 13.—While only about 
300 tons in odd tonnages were placed 
for concrete bar jobs last week, trade 
interests look for a fairly large ton- 
nage to be placed soon. The banking 
and office building for E. H. Rollins 
& Son, 75 Federal street, here, will 
take 600 or 700 tons and the ware- 
house for G. E. Fox & Co. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., will take 700 tons. Three 
or four less important tonnages also 
are pending, totalling 500 to 700 tons. 

Buffalo, Aug. 13.—Demand for rein- 
forcing bars continues brisk. Two lots 
of 800 tons each are reported as new 
inquiries this week, one in Buffalo 
and the other in the southern part of 
the state. Competition for business 
has brought out prices as low as 
2.315c, Buffalo, on lots suitable for 


HUTT eee 


pamnee Cosine 


AULT 


Tons 
Awards. CBs) WOGBsivsicisstsnian . 5,540 
Awards last week........... ceaieetates . 2,364 
Awards two weeks ago.............. 7,378 
Awards this week in 1928.......... 6,123 
Average weekly awards, 1928.. 6,189 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 6,236 
Average weekly awards, July.... 5,435 
Total awards to date, 1928........ 231,563 
Total awards to date, 1929........205,774 
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Chicago reports 


775-ton building. Smaller 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 409 


shipment direct from mills. Lots 
shipped from warehouses are priced 
around 2.565c, Buffalo. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Warehouse 
prices on concrete bars have been ad- 
vanced $1 per ton, the new range 
being 2.77c to 3.02c, base, delivered 
locally, depending upon the tonnage 
involved. Rail steel bars for ship- 
ment from mill now are firm at 1.95e, 
base, Pittsburgh. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 





775 tons, Trustees System Service building, Chi- 
cago, to Calumet Steel Co. 
600 tons, building, Shell Oil Co., 

to Soule Steel Co. 

550 tons, service station, Packard Motor Co., 
Newark, N. J., to Igoe Bros. 

450 tons, warehouse, General Aniline Works, 
Ransselaer, N. Y., to Kalman Steel Co. 

450 tons, Wilbur Wright school, Chicago, to un- 
stated company. 

400 tons, warehouse, American Can Co., Third 
street, San Francisco, to Soule Steel Co. 
360 tons, McSorley apartments, Pittsburgh, to 

Concrete Steel Co. 

300 tons, sewers, Philadelphia, to Taylor-Davis 
Inc. 

275 tons, 6-story factory building, Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., Southern boulevard and 144th 
street, New York, to Concrete Steel Co. 

270 tons, subway, route 106, section 6, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

225 tons, garage, 2036 North Clark street, Chi- 
cago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

175 tons, abattoir, Evans street, San Francisce, 
to W. S. Wetenhall Co. 

160 tons, building for Berwyn State Bank, Ber- 
wyn, Ill., to Calumet Steel Co. 

150 tons, addition to Apex Hosiery Mills, Phila- 
delphia, to Taylor-Davis Inc. 

150 tons, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial bridge, 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Taylor-Davis Inc. 

150 tons, building, American Cigar Co., Phila- 
delphia, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
through Turner Construction Co. 

100 tons, bridge at Watersville, Pa., to Taylor- 
Davis Inc. 


San Francisco, 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








800 tons, bridges, Elizabeth, N. J., and state 
highway route 25. 

800 tons, Chevrolet Motor Co. assembly plant, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; John W. Cowper Co., 
Buffalo, general contractor. 

800 tons, addition Buffalo General Electric Co., 
Buffalo; Derdinger Construction Corp. gen-« 
eral contractor. 

700 tons, warehouse, G. E. 
Conn. 

630 tons, factory, First and Tehama streets, 
San Francisco. Bids being received. 

600 tons, office building, 75 Federal street, 


Fox & Co., Hartford, 

Bos- 
ton. 

350 tons, New Jersey state highway route 29, 


section 4. 
150 tons, theater, Stockton, Calif. Bids Aug. 12. 
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Iron Ore 





Shipments to Interior Furnaces Show 
Heavy Increase 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 410 


Aug. 13.—Shipments of 
iron ore from Lake Erie ports to 
interior furnaces totaled 5,385,652 
tons in July. The July, 1928, ship- 
ments were 4,110,864 tons. The move- 
ment this season to Aug. 1 amounted 
to 17,182,569 tons, compared with 11,- 
410,116 tons in the same period last 


Cleveland, 


year. The balance on dock Aug. 1 
was 4,452,100 tons, 932,907 tons less 


than on Aug. 1, 1928. The Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore association’s report of 


receipts and shipments from Lake 
Erie docks for the season of 1929 to 
Aug. 1 follows: 
Dock 
balance 
Port Receipts Shipments Aug. 1, 1929 
Buffalo (B) . 2,478,006 139,506 2,878 
Erie . , 606,734 593,791 79,385 
Conneaut 4,617,498 4,507,884 1,467,638 
Ashtabula 4,504,829 4,414,238 1,428,144 
Fairport 1,109,054 1,075,968 234,746 
Cleveland 5,469,358 4,000,115 796,545 
Lorain 1,934,790 1,083,922 66,048 
Huron 725,348 726,920 347,278 
Toledo 992,767 640,225 29,438 
Total , 22,438,384 17,182,569 4,452,100 


Comparative 


1 year ago.. 15,124,977 


11,410,116 


Receipts to Aug. 1, at other than 
Lake Erie ports are reported: 


5,385,007 


Port Season 
Detroit i ‘ 404,473 
Indiana Harbor 1,309,720 
Gary PO EE ie ee SE Oe ee 2,748,420 
South Chicago (C) . 3,813,928 
Se Ses Se, CNG icccsci consencrerdinivanens 288,979 
Point Edward, Ont. 280,036 

Total ” 8,845,556 
Comparative 1 year AGO  .........cccccccce0ee . 6,791,432 

New York, Aug. 13.—Decided 
strength dominates the foreign iron 
ore market. The principal mines in 


North Africa and Spain are practical- 
ly sold up to the end of 1930, with 
conditions of the Swedish mines little 


different. Occasional lots are avail- 
able, but nothing like regular ship- 
ments are offered. Spanish North 


African basic, 50 to 60 per cent, now 
is quoted 12.00c to 12.75¢ per unit, 
alongside docks, Atlantic ports. North 
African low phosphorus is higher at 
12.50c. Heavy demand from England 
and Germany has contributed to the 
strength of the market. One seller 
declares the change in the iron ore 
market in Europe is almost compar- 
able with conditions during the war. 
A European buying movement has 
started in England where contracts 
have been made calling for shipment 
to 1934. This has been followed by 
similar contracts by continental steel- 
works, with the result of a shortage 
of good iron ore. Bilbao Bubio which 
in Europe is considered standard and 


which not long ago was quoted at 
18 shillings is now nominally 24 
shillings. 


The foreign manganese ore market 
is weak with little business here to 
test prices. Moscow advices are that 
the Steel corporation intends to buy 
80,000 to 150,000 tons of manganese 
ore annually from the Georgian man- 
ganese ore trust over five years. 
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Rails, Cars 


————————S 








July Car Awards Sink to Low 
Point — 5000 Pending — Acces- 
sory Inquiries Mount 








ULY freight car awards only totaled 341 as against 5886 in June. 
The 7-month total, 63,157 cars, however, exceeds the aggregate 
for all of 1928. However, a total pending list of 5000 brightens 


prospects for August. 
by Oct. 1. Several roads are 


Chicago rail mills expect more rail buying 


out now for accessories, such as 


spikes, nuts, bolts, rivets, etc., including New Haven and others. 


RAILROAD TRACK PRICES, PAGE 410 


New York, Aug. 13.—Complete re- 
turns for July indicate the placing of 
341 domestic freight cars, the lightest 
total since August, 1926, when 152 
cars were awarded. However, the 
total of 63,157 cars for the first seven 
months of this year substantially sur- 
passes the total for 12 months last 
year and places it on an approximate 
parity with annual totals in 1927 and 













1926, respectively. A comparative 
table follows: 

1929 1928 1927 1926 

13,196 4,160 14,710 8,830 

15,944 10,220 5,960 12,895 

12,023 2,958 4,955 8,895 

8,205 6,043 3,675 4,615 

7,562 2,531 5,425 4,448 

5,886 2,422 7,440 4,285 

341 582 2,295 1,265 

63,157 28,916 44,460 45,233 

677 1,181 152 

1,878 682 8,335 

2,853 886 2,840 

6,140 1,189 8,925 

sdeidagtl 4,799 14,897 8,990 

seinen 44,763 68,295 64,475 

Current car demand continues 


slack. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, which recently divided 30,000 
tons of rails between the United 
States Steel Corp. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., has entered the market for 
round tonnages of spikes, along with 
other accesory items. 

Approximately 3900 domestic freight 
cars are actively pending here and 
540 passenger cars. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—New inquiry 
for track fastenings involves. only 
small individual lots, but with what 
replacement business is appearing sup- 
plements specifications against old 
orders in sufficient volume to bring 
total activity to a fairly high seasonal 
level. General business shows the 
usual seasonal decrease from preced- 
ing months but compares favorably 
with the rate a year ago. Light rails 
are moving slowly. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—Good secondary 
buying of rails for delivery this year 
is expected prior to Oct. 1. Northern 
Pacific inquiry for 15,000 tons is ex- 
pected to materialize in several weeks. 
New business in rails and in fasten- 
ings the past week was light. Five 
thousand freight cars are pending in 
eastern and western markets, includ- 
ing 1000 for the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, 400 refrigerator 
cars for the Pacific Fruit Express, and 
500 for the Central of Georgia. Light 
rail orders are negligible. 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 13.—Ensley 








works of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. is working off its unfilled ton- 
nage on rails rapidly. Indications 
point to a complete shut down for 
60 days for repairs and betterments. 
Export contracts have been filled, ship- 
ments from here being made by the 
Warrior river barge service, govern- 
ment operated. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Braden Copper Co., 23 30-ton flat cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Cities Service Tank line, four tank cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 10 
35-ton automatic drop bottom dump cars, to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., 15 tank cars, 10 to the 
General American Tank Car Corp., and five 


to American Car & Foundry Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 
Cerro De Pasco Copper Co., five small electric 
engines, to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Idria Quicksilver Mines, one small elec- 
locomotive to Baldwin Locomotive 


New 
tric type 
Works. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co., one elec- 


tric type locomotive to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 
Patapsco & Black River, two locomotives, to 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Texas & Pacific, 
motive Works. 


15 locomotives to Lima Loco- 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Central of Georgia, 500 50-ton gondolas; to 
ask bids shortly for 50 flat cars. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 1000 


70-ton low-side gondolas; bids Aug. 22. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, two to 20 
oil electric motor cars and 12 baggage car 
underframes. 

Pacific Fruit Express, 
ears; bids Aug. 28. 
Santa Fe, 200 gondola underframes. 

Texas Co., four tank cars. 


400 50-ton refrigerator 


Imports Are Varied 


Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Imports 
here during the week ending Aug. 10 
included 122 tons of chrome ore from 
Portuguese Africa; 6000 tons of man- 
ganese ore from Brazil; 747 tons of 
pig iron from British India; 1000 tons 
of pig iron from the United Kingdom; 
47 tons of steel scrap from the United 
Kingdom; 14 tons of steel bands from 
France. 
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Strip 





Tight Situation Continues in 
Spite of Lessened Specifications 
—Mill Backlogs Steady 








RODUCTION continues heavy but mills have not yet caught up 
sufficiently on deliveries to ease the situation materially. Hot- 
rolled strip is in less demand but cold-rolled still has a heavy 


backlog. 
cold-rolled from most makers. 


Four to five weeks delivery is the best obtainable on 


Prices have not changed from 


established levels and some mills report easier deliveries. 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 410 


Chicago, Aug. 13.—With August 
and September light months in auto- 
motive production, hot strip specifica- 
tions have moderated. Mills are 
thereby enabled to catch up somewhat 
on deliveries. Hot strip is 2.10¢ to 
2.30c, Chicago, for the narrow and 
2.00c to 2.10c for the wide. Cold 
strip is 2.75¢e to 2.85c, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 13.—Cold 
rolled strip continues rather inactive 
with the usual summer depression. 
Greater stability in prices indicates 
resumption of operations in the fall. 
Prices are from 2.90c to 3.00c. 

New York, Aug. 13.—Quotations on 
strip steel are fairly steady with hot- 
rolled up to 6 inches at 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, and 6 to 24 inches at 1.90c. 
Cold-rolled is quoted at 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, with small lots going at $2 
a ton higher. Some mills report 
easier deliveries with hot-rolled avail- 
able at one to three weeks and cold- 
rolled at two to three weeks. Some 
other mills are offering three to four 
weeks on hot-rolled and four to six 
weeks on cold-rolled. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Strip produc- 
ers are able to maintain heavy opera- 
tions despite lack of brisk demand for 
hot-rolled material. Business in cold- 
rolled strip spurted recently, adding 
materially to backlogs. Shipments 
now are extended four to five weeks. 
Unfilled business in narrow sizes of 
hot strip represents only about two 
weeks’ work, although on wider ma- 
terial four weeks is the more general 
delivery. Automotive requirements 
are lighter this month, and strip de- 
mand indicates little upturn before 
September. Tonnage still is running 
ahead of last year, however, due to 
sustained production in the light car 
field. Prices are unchanged, with hot 
strip continuing 1.90¢c and 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, for the two widths. Cold-rolled 
generally is 2.75c, with 2.85¢ applied 
only on small lots. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Strip needs 
continue apparently to diminish. In 
a few cases of automobile manufac- 
turers, recoveries are noticed but in 
the main, specifications are much 
lower than in June or July. Some 
cold strip plants only are able to op- 
erate 50 per cent and can make de- 
liveries in a week or two. Other 
hot mills have caught up on deliveries 
and now quote four to six weeks in- 
stead of eight to 10 weeks. Cold 
strip makers have advanced their ask- 
ing price on desirable tonnage from 


2.75¢c, Cleveland or Pittsburgh to 
2.85c. Hot strips wider than 6-inch 
and under 24-inch are firm at 1.90c; 
the narrower sizes bring 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Yawata Steel Works, Japan, and 
several iron ore mining companies, 
have entered into an agreement for 
the latter to supply 300,000 tons of 
iron ore annually to the former. 


| Cold Finished Steel 





Little Change in Specifications—Auto- 
motive Needs Continue 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 410 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Lighter_ re- 
quirements of automotive interests for 
cold finished steel bars compared with 
July is offset to an extent by sus- 
tained demand from other sources, 
but total incoming tonnage is running 
slightly below the rate 30 days ago. 
Midsummer readjustments in automo- 
bile models indicate little upturn in 
production before end of month. Mar- 
ket is steady at 2.30c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Specifications 
are slightly more active on _ third 
quarter cold finished bars. Several 
automotive customers are going ahead 
on their new models and are accept- 
ing fairly heavy shipments. Others in 
the cheaper car class, while on a 
slightly lower basis than in June-July, 
still require large tonnages. The 
2.35¢e, Cleveland, price is firm. 





Wire 





Demand 
Producers Are 
Continue Weak Feature 


Little Changed and 


Active—Nails 





ONDITIONS in tae wire market are little changed, the ag- 
gregate business being far ahead of that usually entertained 


at midsummer. 


market and nails are the weak 


Manufacturers’ wire continues to lead the 


feature. Prices generally are 


steadier, with occasional concessions in highly competitive terri- 
tory. Production in this department is unchanged. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 410 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Wire demand 
holds at about the rate of earlier this 
month. The automotive industry is 
taking slightly less material than dur- 
ing July, although the total move- 
ment is well ahead of last year’s ton- 
nage. Despite weakening’ in © nail 
prices, quotations on wire generally 
hold at 2.50c to 2.60c. Fencing is 
steady at $65, although occasional 
concessions are made in barbed wire. 
Wire nails continue $2.55 to $2.65. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 13.—The 
wire market shows slight deviation 
from three months ago. Demand con- 
tinues well spread and_ production 
equals previous months. Prices are 
steady. Plain bright wire to dealers 
remains at 2.75c, Worcester base. 


Buffalo, Aug. 13.—Price pressure on 
nails is noted. Welded mesh for road 
construction is a leader in the wire 
line, with mills at capacity in this 
denartment. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—Demand for 
nails and wire is slightly higher than 
a week ago. Specifications from the 
automotive industry is declining. 
Prices are unsteady. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Although de- 
mand for manufacturers’ wire is well 
sustained, nail orders are only fair. 


Bolt, nut and rivet manufacturers con- 
tinue to buy heavily and miscellane- 
ous demand holds to the May-June 
rate. Prices are firm but occasionally 
competitive figures are encountered in 
nearby districts. 





Bethlehem To Build New 
Open-Hearth Plant 


Construction of a new open-hearth 
department at the Lackawanna plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo, 
will be started immediately. The new 
plant, to be known as No. 3, will in- 
clude eight furnaces, gas producers, 
coal and ash-handling equipment, mix- 
er and stripper buildings, and a cov- 
ered stock yard. Bids for the fore- 
going and subsidiary equipment now 
are being entertained. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently has issued 
a bulletin on courses given in the 
evening session at the institute for 
1929-1930. The booklet describes fully 
the various technical courses and de-~ 
grees which the institute offers. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Consumption 





of All Metals Is Unusually 


Heavy—Good Buying Is Expected to Con- 
tinue—Prices Are Holding Steady 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 








Copper Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered refinery Spot 
Aug I uiipsiaiesdibeliedsanicscintaaiasteiaiaiaabitaades 18.00 18.07% 17.50 47.00 47.75 6.75 
Aug. 8 18.00 18.0714 17.50 46.87% 47.621% 6.75 
Aug. 9 18.00 18.07% 17.50 46.62% 47.25 6.75 
Sa | LE SR EES 18.00 18.0714 17.50 46.50 47.12% 6.75 
le WE nes ead 5 cee 18.00 18.07% 17.50 46.37% 47.00 6.75 
EW YORK, Aug. 13.—Un- 
usually heavy consumption of 
all nonferrous metals  con- Coke By-Products 
tinues. Some letdown has 
come with the season but consump- 


tion is favorable compared with past 
summers. Moreover, a feeling of con- 
fidence pervades the markets’ that 
good business will continue. So far 
as sales are concerned there are con- 
fident predictions in many quarters 
that activity in the late summer will 
increase materially. 

Prices the past week have been 
steady all through the list. 

Brass and copper product business 
is moderately active for early ship- 
ment. Wire mills are doing a good 
business in heavy sizes, and in fine 
sizes they are pushed to the limit of 
capacity to meet demand. 

Copper—Domestic and export sales 
have been made in the past week at 
unchanged prices. Domestic sales 
have not been very large but exports 
have been of average size. July sta- 
tistics today showed an increase in 
stocks to the highest level in many 
months. 

Zinc—Prime western sales 
been light but the report of the 
American Zinc institute shows that 
sales of 12,600 tons last month were 
larger than in the past few months. 
On the other hand this total was not 
up to average, and it is believed by 
smelters that the increase in stocks 
last month was accompanied by a 
decrease in galvanizers’ stocks. Such 
sales as have been made lately have 
been mostly at 6.80c, East St. Louis. 
Ore is unchanged at $44 a ton. High 
grade zinc holds at 8.00c delivered. 

Tin—After unusual steadiness, tin 
went down about %-cent several days 
ago. Some buying had been done 
each day prior to the drop, and then 
large buying was done on the break. 
The earlier purchases were mostly for 
nearby positions, but at the lower 
prices the buying ran as far ahead as 
next March at 47.75c. On this buy- 
ing the market recovered a little and 
then took on a quiet and uncertain 
appearance again. Stocks of tin here 
are moderate but in England they are 
unusually large. The range from spot 
to December continues about 1 cent. 
Aluminum—New business is light 
but prices are firm and unchanged.— 
Daily Metal Trade. 


have 


Quicksilver Strong 


New York, Aug. 13.—Quicksilver 
is strong at $124.60 to $126 a flask. 
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Prices Steady and Unchanged—Sup- 
plies Good and Moving Well 


New York, Aug 13.—Coke oven by- 
product prices are steady and un- 
changed. Business continues generally 
at a high rate in light oil distillates, 
but there appears to be some slowing 


HUME LEE EL eCeeeLceeecOeecPOe 


Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 
SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high) 





Lead Lead East 
Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 


6.55 6.80 23.90 8.621% 35.00 
6.55 6.80 23.90 8.6214 35.00 
6.55 6.80 23.90 8.6214 35.00 
6.55 6.80 23.90 8.70 35.00 
6.55 6.80 23.90 8.621% 35.00 


down in new business on benzol. Ship- 
ments of this material against con- 
tracts are fairly brisk, but the mar- 
ket is not showing the activity of 
several weeks ago. Prices are well 


maintained, however, although pro- 
duction remains high. There is more 
benzol in the spot market. Toluol 


continues to move steadily against 
contracts at unchanged prices and the 
same holds true for commercial xylol 
and solvent naphtha. The market for 
the latter is fairly active, including 
good inquiry. Water white grades are 
moving well. 

Supplies of phenol are still short, 
although the scarcity does not appear 
as acute as a month ago. Market 
for this material finds a broad outlet 





Copper, hot rolled ..c..cscsccsesecsssesees 7.76 —_wdrusancarnsnignsanusuuccutnvarngnicnaycenennaneeusseenngenc ngage UHL eA 
Lead, full sheets (cut 4c more) 10.00 
Zine sheet (100-pound base) ........... $10.25 
na ate... 328 Coke Oven By-Products 
Aluminum, fiat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 3 to 72 inches wide ............. 31.30 Per Gallon at Producers’ Plant in Tank Lots 
SEAMLESS TUBE 
Yellow brass (high)  ............:ccccc0 28.25 Spot 
COPE  ccesvsvressecessverwseserveetovevoeseesssccsesenes SPOS . Pape Oo reriisiciicenriccnmentis $0.23 
RODS 90 per cent benzol . 0.23 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) Si we. “TIME, | sccisentaneanncs 0.40 
RA SLES a NTS 24.00 Solvent naphtha .. 0.30 
WIRE Commercial KYIOT o....scesecssosccocecescrscses 0.30 
ae sesassenvscusorsscensseusseasestees 1 a Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
Yellow brass (high)  ............:scsccsees 3.75 86-Peust Beate 
Old Metals PII © Saks ciccinvitosctoscsitevavusibicinteaanoesinaes 0.16 to 06.17 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound ‘asi be a at Producers’ pry . 
, aphthalene flakes ...............ccsce000 0.051% to 0.0 
New York AVY Se? aes 12.00 to 12.50 Naphthalene balls  .........ccsscsceseees 0.06% to 0.07 
Chicago ° 12.00 Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
9 
(aeons ano fe IAS Sulphate of ammonia ..........ccce $2.20 to 2.25 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 


SUNIL © Soil tans sninaseosvicoh icliablaioiinbnesdcana 8.50 to 9.00 
ZINC 

ek RSE SE See reels 3.25 to 3.50 

RN aa iad ra tai a nccnibchinndbuniids 3.25 to 3.50 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 






III diirhtascdiuce chi tiachoticengtsceiienapinn Gomcas 14.25 to 14.50 
Boston . 18.50 to 14.00 
Chicago : 13.00 
Cleveland 14.00 to 14.50 


RED BRASS BORINGS 

11.00 to 11.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

8.50 to 9.00 


New York 


MNEEINE- “tathiowstvacabigucunei ma yeacectinckesgnce 
New York 
Chicago 

Cleveland 


12.25 to 12.50 
bene 12.00 
12.50 to 13.00 





RR ae eee 5 on 6.25 to 6.50 
IN ai seearaltsai been 7.50 
Cleveland 7.00 





ALUMINUM 


Clippings, Cleveland 17.00 to 17.50 





Borings, Cleveland. .................. . 9.00to 9.50 
ee erences . 12.50 to 13.00 
AS Ree eee 10.00 to 10.50 


Secondary Metals 


17.00 to 17.50 
15.75 to 16.00 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 


CUMNULTS MLL EHNA 





WSS 


AMUENAA NALA 


with a_ steady 
against 
business in naphthalene is moving at 
the lower figure of the price range for 
both flakes 





and bakelite manufacturer are steady 
buyers. 
spot market. 


There is little phenol on the 


Naphthalene prices are unchanged 
volume of business 
production. Most 


a high 


and balls. 
More interest is being shown in sul- 


phate of ammonia by the fertilizer 
industry and contracting is being done 
at unchanged prices. 
demand prevails. 


A fair export 


Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co., 


Barberton, O., has taken out a group 
life 
in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Each employe has $1000 
with permanent disability provision. 
The company participates in bearing 
the cost. 


insurance contract for $600,000 


insurance, 
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Warehouse 


Hot Weather Slackens Buying From Job- 
bers—Recovery Looked For Before Sept. 1 
—Prices Are Well Observed 





J, simmer ve: the influence of 
summer weather, shipments out 
of warehouse stocks are lower 

than in June or July in many 
districts. Jobbers hope for a recovery 
before the month is out, because mills 
still are slow in catching up on their 
deliveries. Prices are firm and un- 
changed at quoted levels. Sheet sales 
have subsided in New York but bars 
and shapes stay up. 

New York—Following brisk trading 
during the early part of the month, 
jobber demand is somewhat spotty. 
The flurry in blue annealed sheets 
has subsided. Bars and shapes furnish 
the only outstanding buying. 

Pittsburgh—Warehouse_ sales are 
off moderately from the rate of the 
preceding two months. Business, how- 
ever, compares favorably with the 
corresponding period of preceding 


years. Building material continues 
fairly active, although nails are slow. 
Concrete reinforcing bars are in de- 
mand. Prices generally are steady but 
nails are quotably lower. 

Buffalo—Warehouses have experi- 
enced a decline in demand, especially 
for bars, in the past 10 days. Sales of 
other materials have held up better 
but the number of daily orders has 
declined. 

Philadelphia—Jobbers report con- 
tinued good business with unchanged 
prices. Concrete bars are quoted now 
at 2.77c to 3.02c instead of 2.75¢ to 
3.10¢. 

Chicago—Warehouse sales tend to 
be under the level of July but to ex- 
ceed last August. The deferred mill 
delivery situation is expected to bene- 
fit jobbers all year. Prices are un- 
changed and firm. 


St. Louis—Distributors of iron and 
steel from stock report continued ir- 
regularity in the demand. The outlet 
through the building industry is dis- 
appointing and collections from this 
direction are decidedly slow. Public 
utilities are absorbing heavy tonnages 
of a variety of materials. Purchas- 
ing by the railroads of shop supplies 
is in fairly good volume. 


Howard W. Perrin Dies 


Howard W. Perrin, in charge of the 
M. A. Hanna Co. coal interests at 
Philadelphia and vice president of the 
Susquehanna Colleries Co., died Aug. 
10 at Burlington, Vt. 


Weldon Foundry Co., Wayne, Mich., 
— changed its name to Enot Foundry 
0. 
































































Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS = NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS 4.00¢ 
Baltimore 3.25¢ -10¢ : o4 an 3.50¢ 
omen 3.265¢ ee. See ‘abe 4.50¢ to 4.69¢ 
Buffalo... 3.300 3:30c Buffalo ..... 4.20¢ HOOPS 
oe -00¢ rig > Chicago 4.05¢ Baltimore .... 4.0 
See adhe New York7}tt .... 3.25¢ to 3.30c ees rs pres 
ahr ae Philedcohiee® Pe 2.70¢ Cincinnati .. scagnsienicgs a 4.05c Boston 5.50c to 6.00c 
eves eee Stitainweh ac... 3.00¢ iter "pm ‘hte 3.75c to ocr rc med —_ 
erbebetheveeee . Viitiena 3.00¢ i On 90 hicago . 3.75¢ 
Fe. Worth. a io Weamsinas Sika ~ Sh Werth 0. 4.70¢ Cincinnati ............ 4.05¢ 
ouston “ & 80c ni eae rire 8.15¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.90¢c Cleveland ............. 3.25c to 3.65c 
Los a eatuied a te a teats 3.25e New York Semenieaes 3.90c to 4.00¢ Detroit, No. 14 and 
oe aoe it ove sane oe eee 3.35¢ Philadelphia*; .... 4.10¢ TUE scsicccnsedinn 3.80¢ 
hi < elLpNia® ss. 2°90 Wtee once 3 4.14e Pittsburgh** ........ 3.85¢ New York?t ...... 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh ........... oe Portland sseasossosseveee 4.90c Philadelphia* ...... 3.55¢ 
Portland — -ssesssesses -00¢c San Francisco 4.90c Pittsburgh .......... 4.25c 
San Francisco ...... tr : é GREE cccasséascrsvecie 5.00c OTE IE  ccissivrecseccnste 5.00¢ 
er oi Baltimore SMe a Oia 4.25¢ a 4.00¢ 
St. Louis : Boston — ....... .o6Se: St. Paul ...... 3.89¢ 
St. Paul 3.25¢ Buffalo ...... 3.40¢ RR Dieciecccetecenn 4.34¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Tulsa 8.75¢ to 4.04¢ Chicago ....... 3.10¢ r Rounds, Flats, 
IRON BARS Cincinnati 3.40 7 : ee ee 
Baltimore 3.25¢ Cleveland, NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Raltimore (c) ... 3.50e(a) 4.00c 
name 3 265¢ and thicker ...... 8.00¢ all sovsvees = se weebessosncesetese 3.55c 4.05c 
seeeseees . Cleve., 3/16-in..... 3.20¢ OBEON. — xsosscecvercceece -60¢ uffalo ..... , 4.45c 
Buffalo .... 3.200 a 3.10¢ Buffalo ..... 4.70¢ to 4.85¢ = Chicago icc 8. 4.10¢ 
Y icago Fea pie Detroit, 3/16-in... 3.10¢ Chicago .......sscereeenee 4.90¢ Cincinnati ... . 4.35c 
incinnati .... 3.00 Ft. Worth ....... ns 4.00¢ Cincinnati 4.90¢ Cleveland . 4.15¢ 
gee  segecmanoe 3'15e Houston ...... z 3.00¢ Cleveland*** ........ 4.60c to 4.75¢ Ce Seay é 4.35¢ 
a. ba pensacetes ashes vane les Angeles ...... 3.30¢ DCR nisccececsisesess 4.75¢ Los Angeles (a) 4.50c¢ —........ 
Philadelphia* 2.80¢ New York?f ...... 3.30¢ Ft. Worth as 5.50e New YOrk csssssovs 3.60c 4.10 
He pa eases appt Philadelphia*® ...... 2.70¢ pong en ee cone nar wana gl esate te 4.10¢ 
« LOUIS ereessersesnee . Pittsburgh ............ .00¢ os Angeles ° i TPZ cccocccece -T0¢ 4.20¢ 
TUS creeeessseeessserseees 8.75c to 4.04e Od 8.00c New York csccsss 4.60c to 4.75¢ Portland (a) ws. 4.50C —— eescsons 
REINFORCING BARS San Francisco ...... 3.15¢ Philadelphia*} .... 4.85¢ San Fran. (a) .. 4.25¢ sso 
Rettinsore ........+ 8.31¢ Pittsburgh** _...... 4.85c to 4.95c¢ Seattle (a) .......... C... ae 
ee 3.265c to 3.50¢ Portland sees eeensensense 5.50c St. Paul (a) eceses aa. sure 
we” = gem arte 2.95¢ San Francisco .... 5.30¢ IR srccascathctamertitts 4.64c 5.14c 
Cincinnati... 3.15¢ pre (a) Rounds only. 
Cleveland ...... we 2.25¢ to 2.44¢ oe COLD ROLLED 
| 2.30c to 3.00¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED neues Hye Boston, 0.100-inch ined 
he again a om poy Baltimore .........+++ aoe : ; B ww? pound lots 5.30¢ 
a 6 Boston 38/16-in..... -915c¢ UPEAIO n.erersesccenseees 5.85c 
a a ti Bere; MEME sencinonone 3.50 BANDS Chicago (b) sean 6.10¢ 
New: vark ’ ......... 2.90e to 3.30¢ Chicago ....... 3.35¢ Baltimore  cccccvcscors 4.00¢ Cincinnati ............ 7.15¢ 
Philadelphia fF " 2-77 to 3.02¢ Cincinnati 3.45¢ POs sasiccocsinnantas 4.015c to 5.00c Cleveland (b) ...... 5.95c¢ 
Pittebursh ........ | 2.90¢ to 3.175¢ Cleveland ...... 3.25¢ Buffalo ....sssecssneeeees 3.65¢ a eee 5.80c 
San’ Francisco cl. 2.00¢ Detroit 3.35¢ CHICAGO erevsssereseseee 3.20¢ NeW YORK cccscsesesse 5.15c 
iets. Monatiiton lel. 2 25¢ Ft. Worth 4.50¢ Cincinnati ..........0 3.50¢ Philadelphia (c).. 5.15c 
Seattle z 3.00c Houston oe Chemeene rr 8.25c to 3.65c (b) “ base, straightening, 
‘eg emis are: d Los Angeles . .00c etroi -in. cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
as  semaidine . Wem. Yoktt ~2- 8.10c to 8.90¢ pend, lighter sin 8.206 te ee tts, Mill, size and quan- 
edéeuebaccbunvadantie s tia... ‘Ibe : or .25e ity extras. 
Youngstown  ........ 2.30¢ to 2.60c Philadelphia*} 3.25¢ Houston ........ if 8.65¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Pittsbugrh** ..... 8.85¢ to 3.45¢ Los Angeles... 4.15¢ New Y, 
Baltimore  ......... 3.25¢ San Francisco .... 3.80¢ New Yorktt ........ 3.75¢ sesh ork duty paid 
Boston 8.3650 Seattle 4.00¢ Philadelphia* ...... 3.30¢ Hollow drill steel 13.00¢ 
Buffalo 3.40¢ St. Louis 3.45¢ Pittsburgh  .......0 3.25¢ Iron bars, round 6.10¢ 
Chicago 3.10¢ St. Paul 8.75¢ Portland  sccvecsesves 4.00c Iron bars, flats and 
Cincinnati 3.40¢ Tulsa . 4.20¢ to 4.34¢ San Francisco .... 8.75¢ SQUATECS seccccccceesee 6.50¢ 
*Plus quantity differentials. ttMinus quantity differentials. +7Domestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *{50 or more bundles. 
***Less 0.15¢c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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Pacific Coast| 


Good Volume of Trade 
Maintained — Much  Ton- 
nage Is in Prospect 











———— 


but an unusual prospective tonnage promises good fall busi- 


G ret an slackness is taking its toll of activity on the coast 


ness. 
usual for midsummer, however. 
tendency to weakness. 


Current buying is sufficient to give more activity than 
Prices are firm and there is no 
All classes of products share in the gen- 


eral activity in pending projects in the Pacific Northwest. 


Seattle, Aug. 8.—Awards involving 
iron and steel products were normal 
in the Pacific Northwest this week 
but the feature is the large tonnage 
pending. This involves considerable 
quantities of plates, structurals and 
reinforcing materials. Within the 
next 30 days several large contracts 
will be placed. 

The market continues steady and 
firm, prices unchanged. Wholesale 
jobbing houses report a_ satisfactory 
turnover, July having shown large 
totals. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Local mills report unchanged opera- 
tions, recent orders for plates, shapes 
and bars having been in carlots. 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


an aee . $25.00 to 26.00 
eS RES a ear 25.00 to 26.00 
ES ee eas 24.25 
PII Siatastitaithsictciainscntnatnenstniiniuaknssaiedatnaaeds 25.00 to 26.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 


Ail 


Business is fair but shows a decline 
from early summer. Reinforcing proj- 
ects pending include 1155 tons for the 
Garfield street bridge, Seattle, 290 
tons for the Tacoma cold storage 
terminal and 125 tons for lock gates 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 
view. Mill prices of merchant bars 
are unchanged at 2.35c, reinforcing 
at 2.30c. New projects include a con- 
crete bridge over the Nehalem river, 
Oregon, bids Aug. 24. 

The only award involving plates 
went to the Thompson Mfg. Co. at 


$11,607 for siphons for the Vale, 
Oreg., reclamation project. The steel 
tonnage is unstated. Bremerton, 


Wash., will open bids this week for its 
new water system, reported to in- 
volve about 3500 tons of steel pipe. 
Tacoma is also receiving bids this 
week for surge tanks and pen- 
stock of the Lake Cushman penstock, 
calling for about 2500 tons of plates. 
Bids for the Everett water system 
improvement will be opened late this 
month. Mill prices of plates are firm 
at 2.35c in this territory. 

Contract for constructing the Capi- 
lano river bridge, was awarded by the 
British Columbia public works depart- 
ment to the Western Canada Structur- 
al Steel & Bridge Co. and on a bid of 
$46,074. The tonnage totals about 350 
tons of structurals. Tacoma has 
opened bids for repairs to the East 


424 





Eleventh street bridge, recently dam- 
aged by fire, but the award is pend- 
ing. About 2400 tons of structurals 
are involved. Isaacson Iron Works 
is furnishing 50 tons for a bridge in 
Clallam county, Washington. Bureau 
of public roads, Portland, will open 
bids Aug. 16 for constructing three 
bridges in Lewis county, Wash., in- 
volving 61 tons of structurals and 
45 tons of reinforcing steel. 


Finished Materials 


Warehouse business was better than 
normal during July, according to re- 
ports of wholesale jobbers. Mill busi- 
ness continues slack. August trade is 
opening up actively and the jobbing 
market has a strong undertone. Sheets 
show little improvement but demand 
for bars and shapes is strong, also 
for light plates due to repair work 
and light tank and boiler construction. 
Wholesale prices are unchanged and 
firm here. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. has the con- 
tract for furnishing three _ special 
track layouts for the Seattle munici- 
pal street railway on a bid of $24,303, 
Wt 100 tons of specially treated 
steel. 


Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging 
Co. has the contract at $65,100 for 
constructing the Alki avenue seawall 
for Seattle. This project calls for 
about 1000 tons of sheet steel piling, 
the contract for which is pending. 


Pipe Demands Active 


S. A. Moceri, Seattle, is low bidder 
for furnishing and laying water 
mains in the McKinley hill district, 
Tacoma, involving 515 tons of pipe, 
alternate bids being submitted for 
centrifugal monocast and sand cast. 
The subcontract for the pipe is pend- 
ing. Sunset Heights district, Belling- 
ham, is planning expenditure of $47,- 
000 for a water system to include a 
50,000-gallon steel tank, hydrants 
and 17,400 feet of cast iron pipe. 


Bar Tonnages Placed 


San Francisco, Aug. 10.—(By Air 
Mail)—Movement of iron and steel 
products on the Pacific Coast has 
slackened somewhat during the past 
two or three weeks and awards and 
inquiries have involved a compara- 
tively small tonnage. Important let- 
tings included 600 tons of concrete 
bars for the Shell Oil building, San 
Francisco, and 400 tons for a ware- 
house for the American Can Co., San 
Francisco, both booked by the Soule 


Steel Co. The price structure con- 
tinues fairly firm. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry activity has shown little 
improvement and as a result sales 
and inquiries continue to call for 
relatively small tonnages. No change 
in prices is noted. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


In addition to the two reinforcing 
bar tonnages noted above, W. S. 
Wetenhall Co. took 175 tons for an 
abattoir in San Francisco. While the 
number of large awards is limited, 
jobbers report numerous small proj- 
ects of 20 to 60 tons. Awards this 
week aggregate 1598 tons. Among 
new inquiries were 150 tons for a 
theater at Stockton, Calif., and 630 
tons for a factory in San Francisco. 
Prices on out-of-stock material in the 
bay district continue at 2.20c, base 
for carload lots and 2.60c, for smaller 
tonnages. Los Angeles prices are $2 
a ton higher. 

Shape awards fell considerably be- 
low the weekly average of the year, 
being 638 tons as compared with the 
weekly average of 3806 tons _ this 
year and 2801 tons in 1928. Brom- 
bacher Iron Works took 100 tons for 
an addition to the Soldier’s Home at 
Sawtelle, Calif., and 257 tons were 
placed for a reclamation project at 
Boise, Idaho. Plain structural shapes 
are firm at 2.35c, c.i-f. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe awards aggregated 
294 tons, compared with the average 
weekly total of 1841 tons for this year. 
The only award of importance went 
to Griffith Co. and involved 217 tons 
for the improvement of Atlantic 
street, Long Beach, Calif. San Diego 
will open bids Aug. 12 for 144 tons 
and 201 tons for the improvement of 
Plata avenue and El Prado avenue, 
respectively. Anaheim will open bids 
on Aug. 22 for 377 tons of 4 to 8 
inch Class B pipe. 


Six Months Iron Output 
Establishes Record 


Production of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys in the United States during 
the first half of 1929 was 21,820,060 
gross tons, according to official sta- 
tistics compiled by the American Iron 
and Steel institute, thereby constitut- 
ing a first-half record. The nearest 
approximation to this figure was 21,- 
016,475 tons in the first six months 
of 1923. Compared with the 18,- 
686,412-ton output of the first half of 
1928, the current year registers an 
increase of 16.8 per cent. 

As shown in the table on the oppo- 
site page, the total was composed of 
21,404,654 tons of pig iron and 415,- 


406 tons of ferroalloys. Of the pig 
iron, 21,337,150 tons was coke iron 
and 67.504 tons was charcoal iron. 


Of the total pig iron and ferro- 
allovs made during 1929 first half, 
4,838,809 tons was made for sale and 
16,981,251 tons for the makers own 
use. The proportion of merchant iron 
was 22.1 per cent, against 21.8 per 
cent last year and 32.1 per cent in 
1927. 
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HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES.* 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BASIC PIG IRON. 





















































Blast furnaces. (a) Production of pig iron not including 
ferro-alloys—Gross tons. 
States. in June 30, 1929. 
blast 
Des, 31, rrr 1 Pot bal Second half | First half 
1928 In Out | Total of 1928. of 1928. of 1929. 

Massachusetts... . 1 1 0 1 |) 

Yew York.:..... 12 16 7 23 | 1,213,685 | 1,153,205 1,444,109 
New Jersey...... 0 0 2 2 |) 
Pennsylvania.....| 63 71 24 95 | 5,762,007 | 6,290,398 7,200,722 
Maryland...... 5 6 0 6 |) 
Virginia . 0 0 9 9 | 
West Vi irginia 3 3 1 4 
Kentucky....... 2 2 1 3 |} 938,864 | 1,043,869 1,039,524 
Mississippi. . .. 0 0 1 1 || 
Texas Ge 0 0 1 1 | 
Tennessee....... 1 3 4 7 I) 
Alabama........ 18 17 14 31 | 1,252,229 | 1,265,256 1,411,933 
SR ER - 43 45 12 57 | 4,296,980 | 4,720,045 4,972,419 
Illinois. ..... ; 17 19 6 25 | 2,042,079 | 1,900,333 2,265,105 
orp ahaa fie 16) 2] 18 |)2,345,888 | 2,237,177 | 2,582,253 
Wisconsin dyin 0 0 2 2 1) 
Minnesota...... 2 3 0 3 |] Ly 
Missouri rrr 0 0 2 2 460,609 479,024 488,589 
Colorado.... : 3 2 3 5 || 
Utah.. rs 1 1 0 1 |) 

ies phe ie 
WOtGl. «4 oe 193 213 | 93 | 306 |18,312,341 |19,089,307 | 21,404,654 





(a) Con pleted ar.d rekuildirg pig ircn furr aces. 





















































States. First half | Second half | First half 
of 1928. of 1928. of 1929 
Massachusetts, New York..... PE 518,625 632,610 684,597 
Pennsylv ania—Allegheny C ounty. 1,787,345 | 1,840,625 | 2,183,721 
Other counties. . . awn 1,855,362 | 2,240,235 2,562,927 
1,141,242 | 1,236,267 1,402,065 


Maryland, West Va., Kentucky, Ales: <. 5. 

















| As ea ee 2,170,385 | 2,550,412 2,636,063 
Indiana, Illinois. ..... ..++~] 2,781,455 | 2,394,468 3,015,263 
Michigan, Minnesota, C olorado, Utah... 461,574 513,805 500,228 

jo eee gene Gross tons.|10,715,988 {11,408,422 | 12,984,864 





HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LOW-PHOSPHORUS 





























PIG IRON. 
Pennsylvania . cana wit : ,826, 625 2,032,404 
New York, Md., Ww. Va., Tenn., Ala. | ‘497 ,099 316,863 482,965 
Ohio..... a Pin eevee | 1,395,124 | 1,497,362 | 1,536,162 
Indiana, Illinois : | 780,7 748 | 915,240 892,926 
Total..... pidez- Gross tons, | 4,457,754 | 4,556,093 | 4,944,457 
Including low-phosphorus pig iron | 160, 681 | 174,593 








HALF -YEARLY PRODU CTION oF FOU NDRY PIG IRON. 
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M: assac silnniette, New York.. ers 435,834 | 320,003 | 297,11 
Pennsylvania as , a 247,567 316,941 | 304,907 
HE AL F-Y YEARLY PRODU' CTION OF COKE PIG IRON Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala..... 675,140 813,671 | 714,231 
a wigan fe aie Ri a Sst ae . re ks ent 285,049 247,180 | 333,555 
reves) rr | tae BO, 3 o's node vanes ee ene 220,730 226,128 234,078 
Massac husetts. .. 1 1 0 1 |) a PRR ie Serra Saks 5 atc niate poh Ps | 175,303 115,017 164,111 
New York pes 12 16 7 23 |}1,213,685 | 1,153,205 1,444,109 | Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, Utah . 65,775 65,452 | 63, 176 
New Jersey..... 0 2 2 |) } niienil Siecahien 
Pennsylvania.....| 63 71 24 95 | 5,762,007 | 6,290,398 7,200,722 Total... : Gross tons.} 2,105,398 | 2,104,392 | 2,11 I 170 
Maryland........ 5 6 0 6 |) nati Mis cantata SI ge cles sete 
Virginia......... 0 0 9 9 || a ERs 
West Virginia... : ahaa ee or HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF MALLEABLE PIG IRON. 
Kentucky...,.. 2 2 1 3 
Tennessee........ 3 1 2 4 6 —_es“0—eaepaw@xq$wawmw»s><»wa>S=S= wou 
are 0 0 1 1 |) Massachusetts, New York..... se donate Koved 106,426 105,701 305,160 
Alabama....... 18 17 14 31 | 1,252,229 | 1,265,256 1,411,933 Ponneyivenia a A Se ee See. ne 32,757 53.356 55,117 
re ie 43 45 12 57 | 4,296,980 | 4,720,045 4,972,419 | Ohio..... rae >a ee 438,420 411,963 454,048 
a Oe EEE 17 19 6 os ‘ee 042,079 | 1,900,333 2,265, 10% Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Minn. ..... 368, 996 | 405,351 459,975 
Indiana Yoo 14 16 2 9.420 Ak 9 
Michigan........ 4 4 0 ta ied apteaeael tie ats sh ....Gross tons.| 946,599 | 976,371 | 1,274,300 
Wisconsin........ 0 0 2 2 |) i 
Minnesota....... 2 3 0 3 r — - 
Missouri.........[' © ot Se ea eee) See = HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FORGE PIG IRON. 
Colorado........ 3 2 3 5 yo ee oe 
So” Se 1 1 0 1 = ———==== 
gan ND ia aici 55. 4 GGG ie AOD SRR 51,668 12,383 59,369 
Tate Sy ciss0 ks 189 208 90 | 298 |18,233,238 |19,025,450 | 21,337,150 | Virginia, Alabama, Ohio. ee 9,257 15,054 10,802 
ee? 60,925 27,437 70,171 


HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON BY STATES.* 






























































































































































i a mG tris < HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS GRADES OF PIG 
‘ennessee....... . ‘ ase cipro 
Mississippi.......|} 0 0 1 1 |} 79,103 63,857 67,504 IRON AND DIRECT CASTINGS. 
Michigan........|) 4 4 2 6 |} 
a? New York, Pennsylvania...............+.. 2,879 947 2,432 
Total.,......4. 4 5 3 8 79,103 63,857 ee Ty RD bccn Vea evecare bc be 5Oeee8) 2,295 4,266 878 
ENS ooo Ge Sha eh Us wes deme dines acene 6,507 7,441 8,069 
Indiana, Nilinois, Michigan..... ASE 13,996 3,938 8,313 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF FERRO-ALLOYS BY 7 a oe Grose tone: 25,677 16,592 19,692 
STATES. f 
New York...... 1 0 0 0 |) 93.192 102.633 112.999 HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF FERRO-ALLOYS BY KINDS, 
New Jersey..... 0 0 0 0 iy gi ae 
Pennsylvania. ... 5 8 4 12 185,021 185,176 215,709 Ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen.......... 205,073 214,140 232,769 
Maryls oe ° , g : WOGHOGIOUR: ccda.co 6 thease 40° 0s oe eka 151,206 160,786 
7 ES . sr ferro-alloys 16,609 14,649 21,8 
Wert Virginia... 0 0 0 0 29,407 43,019 37,455 Ferro-phos, and all other ferro-alloys 5, 6 51 
Tennessee........ 0 1 1 2 }ros ‘ 7 379.995 
bog 1 o| ol o ee te eee Grosstons.| 374,071] 379,995 | 415,406 
oor Ce 0 0} oO} oft 06451} 49,167 49,24 
co oh Rgeeaala 0 o| o| o ' ng 243 | 51G IRON AND FERRO-ALLOYS MADE FOR SALE OR FOR USE OF MAKERS 
rear fete IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1929. 
Total 10 $12 6 | 118 374,071 379,995 415,406 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys. For sale. For maker's ~ Total. 
use. 2rOas tons 
HALF-YEARLY PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND FERRO-ALLOYS 
IG } ISE Pig iron: 
retina oe rhe lm Beste» NE PPS crap ee 1,155,923 |11,828,941 | 12,984,864 
3 ee 2 Bessemer and low-phosphorus............ 239,976 | 4,704,481 | 4,944,457 
Coke pig iron....| 189 208 90 | 298 |18,233,238} 19,025,450 | 21,337,150 ES SS Se ry ris or rl 1,958,718 152,452 2,111,170 
Charcoal pig iron. 4 5 3 8 79,103 63,857 67,504 ee ET OTT Le 1,153,818 120,482 | 1,274,300 
eae wpa Wor<K OE See + Hobs suas hs 38,158 32,013 70,171 
Total pig iron... .| 193 213 93 | 306 |18,312,341] 19,089,307 | 21,404,654 White and mottled, direct castings, etc. ... 872 18,820 19,692 
Total ferro-alloys.| 10 12 6| 18] +374,071) +379,995 $415,406 GUERIN, > 50 a. 40 <0 Gross tons.| 4,547,465 |16,857,189 | 21,404,654 
Grand total...... 203 | 225 99 | 324 |18,686,412| 19,469,302 | 21,820,060 | Ferro-alloys: , : 
~ Ferro-manganese and spiegeleisen......... 108,707 124,062 232,769 
* Does not include. the production of ferr rs lei ferro-silicon, or OS RR Sk Spr ee ae WORT vio wen at 160,786 
other ferro-alloys. All other ferro-alloys...........0.-.0005: eh Re ESS ae 21,851 
- pss nersagp ferro-manganese, spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, and other ferro-alloys made in 
ast furnaces or in electric furnaces. ee re poe Grosstons.| 291,344 124,06: 415,406 
} During the first half of 1929 there were 18 blast furnaces which made ferro-alloys only teat Sees : = M 
or ferro-alloys and pig iron. Total pig iron and ferro-alloys Gross tons.| 4,838,809 |16,981,251 | 21,820,060 


\|Blast furnaces only; electric furnaces not included. 
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Plant Inspection Trips 
Are Arranged 


Many interesting plant inspection 
trips have been arranged by the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
for those attending the National Metal 
congress and exposition in Cleveland, 
Sept. 9-13. The schedule provides for 
a majority of the plant inspections in 
the morning so that the afternoons 
will be free for visitors to attend the 
exposition in Tublic auditorium. In- 
spection trips have been planned to 
the following organizations: Nation- 
al Tool Co.; Lamson & Sessions Co.; 


Otis Steel Co.; Case School of Ap- 
plied Science; Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp.; Columbia Axle Co.; Lakeside 


Steel Improvement Co.; White Motor 
Co.; Warner & Swasey Co.; Burdett 
Oxygen Co. of Cleveland; Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons Inc.; Lincoln Electric 
Co.; Vichek Tool Co.; Gears & Forg- 
ings Inc.; Eaton Axle & Spring Co., 
bumper division; Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Co.; National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co.; American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cuyahoga works; Nela 
Park; National Acme Co.; Hupp Mo- 
tor Car Corp.; Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corp.; and Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Ohio River Improvement 


To Be Celebrated 


Completion of the 9-foot stage on all 
of the Ohio river will be celebrated by 
a week of ceremonies, including a river 
pageant, beginning at Pittsburgh, Oct. 
12, and concluding at Cairo, IIl., Oct. 
18. Plans for the celebration are 
sponsored by the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement association which has ad- 
vocated the canalization of the Ohio 
river for the past 35 years. The fed- 
eral government which has expended 
more than $125,000,000 to regulate 
the Ohio river with a system of 53 
locks and dams will participate. Presi- 
dent Hoover is scheduled to unveil 
and dedicate the Ohio river monument 
at Eden park, Cincinnati. 





| Operating Rates 


Chicago Between 95-98, Pittsburgh 
Unchanged, Valley Improves 





a 


Chicago—Steelworks operations hold 
at 95 to 98 per cent. Steelworks blast 
furnaces are not in need of repairs, 
despite their recent heavy operations, 
but some repairs are being made to 
merchant stacks. Rail mills are set- 
tling to a 75 per cent rate, this being 
assured into the fourth quarter. Hot 
weather is depressing sheet and strip 
mill operations mildly. 


Buffalo—Operations in steelmaking 
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show a decline of two units this week, 
there being 31 of 37 open hearths in 
the district now making steel. Neces- 
sary repairs rather than lack of de- 
mand for billets is responsible for the 
change, however. All major finishing 
mills are operating on double turn 
with full crews. 


Pittsburgh—No marked _readjust- 
ment has been made in ingot opera- 
tions, which hold around 90 to 95 
per cent. Some of the smaller mills 
are running below this figure. Fin- 
ishing operations generally are un- 
changed. Sheet mills continue this 
week at 95 per cent, with tin plate 
production off a few points at slightly 
below 90 per cent. Strip mills hold 
at 90 to 95 per cent. Wire mills are 
operating at 60 to 65 per cent. Pipe 
mill schedules are unchanged at 65 
to 75 per cent for seamless and 60 
to 65 for welded. 

Youngstown, O.—Operating rates 
have improved this week in this dis- 
trict to 88 per cent, compared with 86 
per cent last week. This raises the 
summer schedule rate of operations to 
about 15 per cent higher than a year 
ago, and even this is expected to con- 
tinue to higher levels in September. 
One additional open hearth was added 
to the active list this week by inde- 
pendents, making 45 units melting out 
of 51. Another pipe mill unit also has 
been added to the list of those active 
this week, making 14 active out of 21 
welded, seamless and _ electric-welded 
mills. Strip mills and independent tin 
plate mills continue at capacity. In- 
dependent bar mills are at 75 per 
cent and Carnegie Steel Co. units at 
90 per cent, both unchanged.  Inde- 
pendent sheet mills have 105 units 
active this week out of 120, unchanged 
from last week. The Girard puddle 


mill is 60 per cent active, and its 
finishing department is at 100 per 
cent. 





Pig Iron 








(Concluded from Page 411) 


mer business is indicated by inquiries, 
including one for 2600 tons, another 
for 1500 tons and a third of 1000 
tons for delivery to melters in nearby 
districts. Lake furnace prices are 
steady. Cleveland makers hold to 
$18.50, base, furnace, for outside ship- 
ment and $19, base, for local con- 
sumption. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 13.—Moderate 
buying of pig iron is noted here, the 
largest sale in the past week being 
2000 tons to a consumer in this dis- 
trict. Eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
iron shows resistance to further price 
cutting and $21, base, furnace, is held 
firmly. The past week’s sales included 
two lots of basic and several hundred 
tons each which will be shipped to this 
district by rail and water from Bir- 
mingham. Steps now are being taken 
to eliminate the charge of 45 cents 
a ton for loading iron from vessels 
to cars on docks here, so that $5.25 
will represent the full rail and water 
rate from Birmingham to cars on 
Philadelphia docks. 

St. Louis, Aug. 13.—Purchasing of 
pig iron picked up during the past 
several days, sales totaling above 30,- 
000 tons. Of this amount 25,000 tons 


was basic iron sold by the leading 
local producer to steelmakers in this 
district. A jobbing foundry in this 
district took 1000 tons of foundry 
iron. Recent sales of southern iron 
have reached a considerable total, a 
number of important users having 
covered their needs on the price de- 
cline. The undertone of the market 
is firmer. Southern blast furnaces 
have placed a considerable part of 
their surplus and are less eager to 
sell. Sales of No. 2 southern foundry 
iron figure back to $12.50, Birming- 
ham. Quotations on northern iron 
remain nominally unchanged, though 
concessions are being granted. 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 13.—Nu- 
merous sales of pig iron are being 
made in small lots, but the aggregate 
is not large. Shipment of iron to the 
Atlantic coast territories is not as 
large as was expected to result from 
the reduction in freight rates. Con- 
sumption of iron in the local district 
shows no improvement; in fact, there 
is a little recession in some directions, 
cast iron pressure pipe production be- 
ing less active. No. 2 foundry iron 
still is $14.50, Birmingham, for local 
delivery and $13.50 to $14 in competi- 
tive districts. 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 13.—Canadian 
pig iron market is stronger. Blast 
furnace representatives look for a 
brisk market toward the end of this 
month. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, Aug. 13.—Pig iron ship- 
ments continue in excess of July and 
of last August by a wide margin. 
Sales both spot and for the remainder 
of the year are fairly brisk. No. 2 
foundry and malleable are held firmly 
at $20, Chicago furnace. One repre- 
sentative southern producer is quoting 
$13.50, base, Birmingham, for carloads 
and $13 for lots up to 1000 tons. 
Another southern representative is 
shading these levels. Small scattered 
sales of southern iron are made in 
Indiana and Michigan, but sales of 
southern iron in southern [Illinois and 
Indiana are heavy and disturbing St. 
Louis producers more than those in 
the Chicago area. One By-Product 
Coke Corp. stack was blown out Mon- 
day for repairs requiring two weeks 
time. One Iroquois stack now being 
repaired will be relighted Sept. 1. 


Sheet Orders Are High 
(Concluded from Page 417) 


used chiefly for transformers for 
radios, October and November datings 
prevail. Demand too is heavy for 
vitreous enameling stock and other 
grades utilized in electrical refrigera- 
tor manufacture. An inquiry is cur- 
rent here for 1500 tons of black sheets 
from a barrel manufacturer. He of- 
fers to pay 2.75c, but most makers 
adhere firmly to 2.85c, Pittsburgh. One 
300-ton order placed recently carried a 
2.95¢ figure. Galvanized generally is 
held at 3.60c, but 3.50c can occasional- 
ly be uncovered on attractive rollings. 
Full finished demand varies according 
to the state of the automobile manu- 
facturer; some are going ahead on 
new models while others are curtailing 
production on present models. An- 
nouncements are not yet forthcoming 
on fourth quarter prices and where 
that period is entered by deliveries, or- 
ders are in the “hold over” file for 
prices to be named later. 
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ICHIANA PRODUCTS CORP., 
JY itienizan City, Ind., recently or- 
ganized, has taken over the Chro- 
baltic Tool Co. and the Sheet Steel 
Products Co., both of Michigan City, 
and will continue both, with enlarged 
facilities. O. M. Carry is president, 
with offices in Chicago, and W. B. 
Sullivan is vice president and general 
manager, with offices at Michigan City. 
* * ok 
CLIPSE INTERCHANGEABLE 
CENTERBORE CO., Detroit, has 
changed its name to Eclipse Center- 
bore Co. 


ca o* ~ 
OEHLER DIE CASTING CO., 
Batavia, N. Y., is completing 


construction of an addition 75 x 111 
feet to increase its metal mold de- 
partment. 
* * 4 
ALK MILL SUPPLY CO., machin- 
ery dealer, Rochester, N. Y., has 
bought the plant and equipment of 
the Climax Locomotive Works, Corry, 
Pa. 
* * * 
APITOL STEEL & IRON CO., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., is enlarg- 
ing its plant to include its present 
bar fabricating plant and 1000-ton 
capacity for structural steel fabricat- 
ing. 
K As bo 
UNTZ IRON & STEEL CO., Can- 
ton, O., has opened a branch of- 
fice at 320 Citizens National Bank 
building, Kokomo, Ind., in charge of 
F. I. Kilecline. The company does a 
general scrap business. 


+ * * 
ONTERREY IRON & STEEL 
CO., Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, has completed an addition 


and is installing equipment for the 
manufacture of metal wheels for rail- 
road, street railway and mine cars. 
eo 2% 

MERICAN MACHINE SHOP IN- 

STITUTE, membership restricted 
to owners and managers of machine 
shops and machinery manufacturing 
plants, is being organized by William 
E. Dunn Jr., Georgia Savings Bank 
building, Atlanta, Ga. For several years 
he has been executive secretary of the 
Southern Metal Trades association. The 
purpose of the organization will be 


| Here and There in Industry 


Timely Information Which Records Developments in Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








to uphold the open-shop plan in that 
branch of industry. 
* * * 


NION CHAIN & MFG. CO., San- 

dusky, O., recently merged with 
the American High Speed Chain Co., 
Indianapolis, has appointed Alan G. 
Cary of Alan G. Cary Co., 204 Endi- 
cott building, St. Paul, its representa- 
tive in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

* OK K 


NGRAM MFG. CO., Baltimore, has 

bought a plant at Warrensville, 
N. C., and is moving its operations 
there. The company manufactures an 
attachment for use on _ automobile 
pumps. Its new plant will give capac- 
ity for 3000 per day. 

* * 

T. MARYS FOUNDRY CO., St. 

Marys, O., has bought the build- 
ing and grounds of the Boos Oil En- 
gine Co., adjoining its plant. It will 
be used for future expansion of the 


purchasing company. The building 
contains 20,000 square feet of floor 
space. 
* * % 
TANDARD LOCOMOTIVE 


EQUIPMENT CO., recently or- 


ganized at Toledo, O., has bought 
a site 183 x 213 feet and_ will 
start immediately to build the first 


unit, which will cover half the site. 
It is planned to build the second unit 
next spring. 
* * * 

OLEDO FOUNDRY & MACHINE 

CO., Toledo, O., has started elec- 
trifying its entire plant. The change 
is planned to be complete in 30 days. 
The plant has been operated by steam 
power from its founding in 1878. 
W. J. Wuerfel is secretary and treas- 


urer. 
* * % 


MERICAN HEAT ECONOMY BU- 

REAU INC., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded the contract for 16 stoves 
for the Lackawanna plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. The American com- 
pany also has made arrangements 
with the Russian government for 
equipping stoves for one furnace with 
Steinbart burners. 

°K a cd 

NIVERSAL POWER SHOVEL 

CO., Detroit, is to be removed to 
West Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee, 
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by the Unit Corp. of America, which 
bought it a year ago. A new plant 
100 x 225 feet has been erected for 
its occupancy. The company’s prod- 
uct consists of excavators, gears, 
clutches and other devices. 
e * a 
HARLES C. STEWARD MACHINE 
CO., Birmingham, Ala., machinist 
and engineer, has expanded its facili- 
ties to cover the entire southern states, 
enlarging departments devoted to ele- 
vating, conveying, screening and pow- 
er transmission. W. E. Harris, for- 
merly with the Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Birmingham, is in charge 
of these departments. 
* *« * 
NIHEART UNIVERSAL TOOL 
CO., Muscle Shoals, Ala., recently 
incorporated, has obtained a plant and 
will Start production of a tool holder 
and other metal products. Metalwork- 
ing equipment has been installed. 
Arthur T. Stark, Muscle Shoals, is 
president and Robert H. Visger, Chi- 
cago, is secretary and treasurer. Sales 
headquarters are in Chicago. 
RANSUE & WILLIAMS STEEL 
FORGING CORP., Alliance, O., 
is making changes in its equipment 
to diversify its product to insure 
more regular operation than could be 
done by dependence on automotive de- 
mand. An electric furnace for nitrid- 
ing and heat treating has been in- 
stalled and chemical and metallurgi- 
cal laboratory added. A new die 
room is being constructed also as part 
of the expansion program. 


ok * * 
ENERAL BRONZE CO., 3212 
Smallman _ street, Pittsburgh, 


which early this year completed ex- 
tensive additions to its plants, has 
just made a large extension to its 
machine shop capacity through the 
installation of machinery, including 
milling machines, boring mill, drill 
press, lathe and grinding machine. 
The company has contracted for a 
patented centrifugal molding ma- 
chine, to be installed during the next 
four weeks. Improved service to 
buyers of castings will be effected 
through this equipment and through 


the doubling of melting capacity. 
Additional furnace capacity will be 
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completed within the next two weeks. 
The company produces copper, bronze 
and brass castings. 
. . ~ 
ETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 
Detroit, has moved its Buffalo 
office from the Hurst building to 818 
Stock Exchange building. 
+ . * 
ATROY STEEL CORP. is the new 
name of the former Steel Service 
& Supply Co., Buffalo. Its office and 
warehouse are at 940 Seneca street. 
* * a 
ONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
CORP., Pittsburgh, has moved its 
Milwaukee sales office to 1410 Bankers 
building, East Wisconsin avenue and 
East Water street. 
+. - . 
C. SUSSMAN IRON & METAL 
CO., Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
granted a building permit for a brick 
building at First and Cherry streets, 
50 x 100 feet. 
om 7” . 
RECKENRIDGE PIPE YARD, 
Breckenridge, Tex., has been or- 
ganized to deal in pipe for oil fields. 
W. G. Hellinghausen, C. D. Doffle- 
meyer and E. V. Green comprise the 
organization. 


. . . 
ONTINENTAL BRAKE SHOE & 
EQUIPMENT CO., New York, 


has opened district offices at 1911 
Terminal Tower building, Cleveland, 
in charge of J. Paul Zenz, vice presi- 
dent and director of the company. 
+ * * 

NTERNATIONAL DERRICK & 

EQUIPMENT CO., Columbus, 0., 
has acquired Boykin Machinery & Sup- 
ply Co., Beaumont, Tex., and latter’s 
plant will be operated as a unit of 
International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., under supervision of the Houston 


office. 
7 s 


ONTICELLO MFG. CO., Monti- 
cello, Ind., recently incorporated, 
has negotiated for purchase of a plant 
and equipment at Monticello, Addi- 
tional equipment will be needed. The 
company will manufacture wire and 
metal display fixtures and special fix- 
tures to order. 
» x » 
TANDARD STEEL PROPELLER 
CO., Pittsburgh, has been merged 
with the United Aircraft and Trans- 
port Corp., New York. The basis of 
exchange of stock will be one share 
of United for two and one-half shares 
of Standard common. The propeller 
company now is enlarging its plant 
at Homestead, Pa. 
* * ” 
UTO SPECIALTIES MFG. CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich., has plans under 
way for expansion that will double its 
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plant, bringing 12 acres under roof. 
It is planned to melt 350 tons of iron 
each 24 hours. Provision will be 
made for two additional electric 
furnaces and an ultimate capacity of 
600 tons of iron per day. Its product 
is principally malleable castings. 
* * * 
YSTIC IRON WORKS has re- 
tained Freyn Engineering Co. 
as consulting engineers in connection 
with work contemplated at its plant 
near Boston. Eastern Rolling Mill 
Co. has purchased another Freyn- 
design electric roll heater from Freyn 
Engineering Co. This makes a total 
of 19 roll heaters of this design used 
by this company. 
* * * 
ITTSBURGH FORGINGS C0O.,, 
Pittsburgh, and the Riverside Forge 
& Machine Co., Jackson, Mich., will 
consolidate on a share-for-share stock 
exchange basis, subject to the ap- 
proval of Riverside stockholders at 
a meeting Aug. 28. Edwin Hodge Jr., 
president of the Pittsburgh company, 
has been named president of the 
Riverside company, succeeding G. H. 


Wilkins, who becomes treasurer. 
x * 7 
RUCIBLE STEEL Co. OF 


AMERICA and Halcomb Steel Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., have bought a site 
156 x 180 feet on East Fifty-fifth 
street, Cleveland, and will build a 2- 
story warehouse and office building 
containing 30,000 square feet of floor 
space. Present offices of the Crucible 
Co. at 712 Lakeside avenue and of 
the Halecomb Co., 1274 Ontario street, 
will be vacated when the new offices 
are occupied. 


* * ~ 
ITTSBURGH STEEL FOUNDRY 
CORP., Glassport, Pa., has an- 
nounced that rights will be issued to 
stockholders immediately after the 
special meeting Sept. 30. Common 


stockholders will be offered the right 
to purchase one new share at $10 per 
share for each share held, payable 
Oct. 15. Stock of record Sept. 30 
will participate. The Pittsburgh com- 
pany recently acquired the Sharon 
Foundry Co., Sharon, Pa. 


Ludlum Steel Adds To 
Alloy Facilities 


New York, Aug. 13.—Ludlum Steel 
Co. has completed a plant at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., for drawing fine wire from 
Nirosta steel. The plant now is in 
test operation. The company also has 
completed and has in test operation 
a plant for the manufacture of tung- 
sten carbide cutting tools which will 
be marketed under the trade name 
Straussmetal. A new building equip- 








ped with new automatic annealing 
furnaces for the heat treatment of 
alloy steels is near completion and 
work has been started on an addition 
to its office building at Watervliet. 


Report Tariff Bill To 


Senate Sept. 4 


Washington, Aug. 13.—The senate 
finance committee has definitely de- 
cided that the tariff bill will be re- 
ported to the senate Sept. 4. This is 
in accord with repeated statements to 
the effect that the committee could 
not possibly have the bill ready for 
the senate when it convenes Aug. 19. 

The present arrangement provides 
for the meeting of the senate Aug. 19, 
which is necessary because of the joint 
congressional resolution passed on this 
subject. There is, however, a gentle- 
men’s agreement that the senate will 
take a three-day recess until Sept. 4 
and that no business will be transacted 
between Aug. 19 and Sept. 4. 


It is probably quite generally known 
that the Democratic members of the 
finance committee do not sit with the 
majority members while the tariff bill 
is being rewritten. For that reason 
it has been agreed that Aug. 19 the 
Republican members of the committee 
will turn over to the Democratic mem- 
bers the commodity sections of the bill 
which will be completed at that time 
so that they can study changes made 
before it comes up for final vote in the 
committee. In the meantime Re- 
publican members will continue with 
the administrative sections and have 
this ready for the Democratic mem- 
bers before the bill is finally reported 
Sept. 4. 

During the past week the commit- 
tee reduced the rates on passenger 
automobiles from 25 to 10 per cent. 
It was also decided to reduce the 25 
per cent tariff on trucks costing less 
than $1000 to 10 per cent, but to 
keep the higher rate on those costing 
more and upon buses carrying ten 
or more passengers. 


Los Angeles Trade Good 


In keeping with the national trend, 
business and industry in Los Angeles 
remains especially active for mid- 
summer. Building permits in Los An- 
geles for July were somewhat less in 
value and number than in July, 1928, 
but the 7-month period is 2 per cent 
ahead of 1928 in comparison with an 
average national decline of about 10 
per cent, states the Los Angeles cham- 
ber of commerce. The chamber’s in- 
dex of employment in July was 103.3 
against 98.7 last July. Bank clear- 
ings in July were 7 per cent larger 
than a year ago. 
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Thghest Production, May, 1829, 195,302 Tons 







Low Production, July 1924—72,223 Tons) 
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July Ingots D 


PEN hearth and bessemer steel 
QO ingot production in July was 

at the rate of 186,769 gross 
tons daily, a slight reduction from the 
195,255-ton rate of June and only 
4.2 per cent below the alltime daily 
record rate of 195,302 tons, established 
in May. For July, however, this daily 
rate of 186,769 tons was a new high 
record. The nearest approach was 
the 152,224 tons made daily last July. 
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own Slightly 


For both bessemer and open-hearth 
ingots, the total output of July was 
4,838,083 tons, compared with 4,881,- 
370 tons in June and 3,805,598 tons 
in July, 1928. In only four months 
in history has a greater tonnage been 
made than in July. The seven-month 
total, at 33,805,267 tons, is also a rec- 
ord for the period, exceeding the 
nearest approach—the 28,603,671 tons 
of the opening seven months of 1928— 
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Steel Ingot Production—1928-1929 


94.51 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 











Gross Tons 
Calculated Approximate 
Monthly monthly Number daily 
output com- output all of work- outputall Per cent of 

1928 Open-hearth Bessemer panies reporting companies ingdays companies operation 
Jan. 3,278,294 498,691 8,771,985 3,990,902 26 153,496 81.42 
Feb. 8,300,407 521,250 8,821,657 4,048,457 25 161,738 85.80 
March 3,692,648 567,330 4,259,978 4,507,217 27 166,934 88.55 
April 8,505,104 564,110 4,069,214 4,305,382 25 172,215 91.35 
May 8,394,301 582,128 8,976,429 4,207,212 27 155,823 82.66 
June 8,010,341 528,193 8,538,534 8,748,903 26 143,996 76.38 
July 8,068,257 528,588 3,596,845 3,805,598 25 152,224 80.75 
7 mos. 23,244,352 8,790,290 27,034,642 28,603,671 181 158,031 83.83 
Aug. 8.879,625 569,771 8,949,396 4,178,610 27 154,763 82.10 
Sept. 3,375,654 544,710 3,920,364 4,147,893 25 165,916 88.01 

3,795,800 599,098 4,394,898 4,649,968 27 172,221 91.36 
Nov. 3,442,112 590,669 4,032,781 4,266,835 26 164,109 87.05 
Dee. 8,301,114 496,679 8,797,793 4,018,208 25 160,728 85.26 
Total 40,538,657 6,501,217 47,129,874 49,865,185 311 160,388 85.05 
1929 
Jan. 8,694,218 549,616 4,243,834 4,490,354 27 166,309 84.80 
Feb. 8.599.224 489,279 4,088,503 4,326,000 24 180,250 91.91 
March 4,183,869 596,691 4,780,560 5,058,258 26 194,548 99.20 
April 4,026,576 640,351 4,666,927 4.938.025 26 189.924 96.84 
May 4,276,186 707,484 4,983,670 5,273,167 27 195,302 99.59 
June 8,990,798 622,585 4,613,383 4,881,370 25 195,255 99.56 
July 3,922,532 649,950 4,572,482 4,838,093 26 186,080 94.88 
7 mos. 27,693,403 4,255,956 81,949,359 33,805,267 181 186,769 95.24 


Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. Operation percentages for 1928 are based on an 
annual open-hearth and bessemer steel ingot capacity of 58,627,910 tons as of Dec. 31, 1927; 
1929 percentages based on capacity of 60,990,810 tons as of Dec. 31, 1928. 
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by the wide margin of 5,201,596 tons. 

Based upon an annual ingot capac- 
ity of 60,990,810 tons, steelworks in 
July were operating at 94.88 per cent 
of capacity, against 99.56 per cent in 
June and 80.75 per cent last July. The 
average operating rate for the first 
seven months stands at 95.24 per 
cent. If the rate of production of 
July were maintained, the 1929 total 
would be 57,871,191 tons, compared 
with the actual yearly record total of 
49,865,185 tons in 1928. 

The American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute’s compilation for July shows an 
actual increase in bessemer steel pro- 
duction over June but a decline in 
the open hearth total despite the long- 
er month. 


June Employment Gains 
in Metal Industry 


Washington, Aug. 13.—June em- 
ployment in the iron and steel and 
allied industries increased over that 
of May in most instances, while 
payrolls in several industries de- 
creased. 

According to reports received by 
the bureau of labor statistics, de- 
partment of labor, from 206 iron and 
steel mills their May employment 
totaled 286,103, increasing in June to 
286,815, an increase of 0.2 per cent. 
Payrolls in these same mills, on the 
other hand, decreased from $9,590,- 
202 in May to $9,415,266 in June a 
decrease of 1.8 per cent. 

Reports were received from 44 cast 
iron pipe factories giving their May 
employment as 12,069, increasing in 
June to 12,477, an increase of 3.4 
per cent. The payrolls in these plants 
increased from $280,859 in May to 
$293,435 in June, an increase of 4.5 
per cent. 

The bureau also received reports 
from 165 structural iron plants giv- 
ing their May employment as 27,994, 
increasing in June to 28,536, an in- 
crease of 1.9 per cent. The payrolls 
in these plants also increased from 
$853,262 in May to $863,059 in June 
an increase of 1.1 per cent. 

One hundred and forty-five machine 
tool plants reported their May em- 
ployment at 39,329, increasing in June 
to 39,929, an increase of 1.5 per 
cent. The payrolls in these plants 
increased from $1,312,477 in May to 
$1,321,472 in June, an increase of 
0.7 per cent. 


Manufacturers of machinery in 
Italy produce a diversified line because 
demand for a single line is restricted 
and offers ro incentive for quantity 
production. Specialized machinery for 
high production rates usually has to 
be imported. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News | | 











EARING a direct relation to the increased num- 

ber of locomotives ordered so far this year by 
railroads, William C. Dickerman was elected 
president and director of the American Loco- 
motive Co., New York, to succeed William H. 
Woodin, who becomes chairman of the board. The greatly 
increased demand for the products of the American Loco- 
motive Co., made this change desirable. The appointment 
was noted in IRON TRADE Review of April 25. 

In Mr. Dickerman the American Locomotive Co. comes 
under the direction of a man who has had broad indus- 
trial experience. During the World war he was in charge 
of the division which successfully executed munitions con- 
tracts by the American Car & Foundry Co. on behalf of 
the United States and the allied nations. These 
tracts, which were placed by the war department of the 
United States government, were sufficient in their aggre- 
gate value to rank his company third among the great 
industries supplying war munitions. Since 1919 Mr. Dick- 
erman has been vice president in charge of the widespread 
operations of the American Car & Foundry Co., from 
which office he has resigned since the above appointment. 

Mr. Dickerman was born Dec. 12, 1874, at Bethlehem, 
Pa. Upon his graduation from Lehigh university in 1896, 
he entered the employ of the Milton Car Works, Milton, 
Pa., of which company his father, the Hon. Charles H. 
Dickerman, was a partner and general manager. After 
serving successively in the auditing, purchasing and en- 
gineering departments of the Milton company, Mr. Dick- 





con- 
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William C. Dickerman, President, American Locomotive Co., New York 


XPANDING needs of railroads for 
locomotives prompted election of 
car company’s vice president to the 
presidency of large locomotive builder. 


UNITION contracts executed by 

his company during war placed 
it third in list of purveyors of war 
materiel to the nation. 


IS initial position was with the 

Milton Car Works, Milton, Pa., 
later a part of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., of which he became vice 
president. 


erman, upon the formation of the American Car & Found- 
ry Co., was appointed district manager of the Milton 
district, in which capacity he served until his transfer to 
New York in 1900. 

In 1901 he was appointed sales agent and later was 
made general sales agent. In that capacity he had charge 
of the general sales of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
for four years. In 1905 he was elected vice president. 

For a number of years Mr. Dickerman has enjoyed the 
closest associations with some of America’s leading in- 
dustrial interests. He is a director and member of the 
executive committee of the United Gas Improvement Co., 
a director of the American Car & Foundry Co., American 
Car & Foundry Securities Co., Carter Carburetor Corp., 
Columbia Phonograph Co. Inc., the J. G. Brill Co. and nu- 
merous others. He is trustee of Lehigh university and a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
New York Society of Colonial Wars, New York Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution and the Pennsylvania society. 

He also maintains memberships in the Railroad, Uni- 
versity, Metropolitan, Engineers and Embassy clubs, New 
York; University club, University, Pa.; Apawamis, Blind 
Brook, Westchester Biltmore country club, Westchester 
county, N. Y., and Maidstone and Devon Yacht clubs, 
Easthampton, N. Y. His town residence is at 6 East 
Seventy-ninth street, New York and he has a summer 
home at Easthampton, L. I. 



































merly vice president of the 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, and 
18 years with that company prior 
to his resignation in 1928, has become 
first vice president in charge of sales 
of the Canton Rolling Mills Corp., 
Canton, O. After leaving the Inland 
company Mr. Easterly removed from 
the Milwaukee office, where he was in 
charge of sales, to Madison, Wis., 
where he was president of the Capital 
City Culvert Co. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Inland company, Mr. 
Easterly was with the Berger Mfg. 
Co. and Stark Rolling Mill Co., since 
absorbed by the Central Alloy Steel 
Corp. 


CF wer M. EASTERLY, for- 


ie 


Albert L. Salt, chairman of the 
Graybar Electric Co., Chicago, has 
been elected a director of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago. 

* * 

John L. Connors has been made as- 
sistant general manager and a di- 
rector of the Galion Iron Works & 
Mfg. Co., Galion, O., a subsidiary of 
the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0O. 

a x 3K 

D. R. Detwiller, formerly with the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Nehring Electrical Works, 
DeKalb, Til. 

* * * 

M. A. Grossman, chief research 
metallurgist, Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O., sailed for Europe Aug. 
9, further to study the special Euro- 
pean steels which the Central Alloy 
corporation is preparing to produce. 

* * na 

J. X. Farrar, formerly assistant 
purchasing agent of the Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O., has been made 
credit manager, succeeding H. Supp 
Jr., recently made treasurer of the 
company. 

ee: Se 

E. R. S. Reeder, district manager of 
sales for the Ludlum Steel Co., for 12 
years, has been made manager of 
special contracts of the widia depart- 
ment of Thomas Prosser & Son, New 


York. 
* * & 


W. D. Little, of the Hoskins Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, and R. F. Benzinger, of 
the Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O., 
have been re-elected chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of the electric 
furnace section of the National Elec. 
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trical Manufacturers’ association, New 
York. 


Curtis C. Watts, for many years 
affiliated with the outside selling or- 
ganization of the Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., has been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager 
of that company. 

* * * 

W. J. Meinel has been elected vice 

president in charge of operations of the 








CHARLES M. EASTERLY 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Meinel for some years was 


works manager. 

H. A. Coward has been appointed 

secretary of the Budd company. 
* * * 

W. A. Grieves, now secretary of 
the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0O., 
has been elected secretary of the Ohio 
Malleable Iron Co., a subsidiary of 
the Jeffrey company. 

H. Supp Jr., treasurer of the Jeffrey 
company, has been made _ treasurer 
of the Ohio company. 

* * ok 

Sdwin Karlson, at various times 
associated with the Chandler, Cleve- 
land, Marmon and Lozier automobile 
companies, has been made vice presi- 
dent in charge of production of the 
Peerless Motor Car Corp., Cleveland. 

S. T. Creighton, Indianapolis, for- 
merly with the Marmon Motor Car 


Co., has been made purchasing agent 
of the Peerless corporation. 


ok * *” 
William McBride, president and 
principal owner of the Fort Pitt 


Spring & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, until 
he sold out about a year ago, will be- 
come president of the Mead-Penn Iron 
Works Co., Meadville, Pa., Sept. 1. 
He succeeds Otto Kohler, who has re- 
signed to attend to other interests. 
Mr. McBride will devote his whole 
time to the Mead-Penn company. 
* * * 


William E. Dunn Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Southern Metal Trades 
association, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Southern Plow association, 
of which Clyde L. King, president of 
the Atlanta Plow Co., Atlanta, Ga., is 
president. Mr. Dunn, with headquar- 
ters in the Georgia Savings Bank 
building, Atlanta, also is head of the 
American Machine Shop institute, now 
being formed. 

oi. 8: 

Robert Gregg, president of the At- 
lantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., recently 
was re-elected vice president of the 
Georgia Manufacturers’ association. 
Among directors re-elected were T. E, 
Golden, president, Golden Foundry & 
Machine Co., Columbus, Ga.; Horace 
Lanier, president, West Point Iron 
Works, West Point, Ga., and H. A. 
Dean, Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co., 
Rome, Ga. 

+ * * 

Walter H. Underwood, formerly 
sales manager of the St. Louis Gas & 
Coke Corp., St. Louis and Chicago, has 
become affiliated with Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Chicago. Mr. Under- 
wood will serve as sales representa- 
tive for the Hickman, Williams 
organization in the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee territories. For a number of 
years Mr. Underwood was Chicago 
sales manager for the Domhoff-Joyce 
Co., Cincinnati. 

* * * 

W. H. Laury, for six years re- 
search engineer for the Axelson Ma- 
chine Co., Los Angeles and St. Louis, 
has resigned from that position. He 
had been connected previously with 
the metallurgical and heat treating 
departments of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
He has been member of the standardiz- 
ing committee on production equipment 
and of the Chamber of Mines and 
Oil, in California. He is a member 
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of the Engineers’ club, Los Angeles, 
and of the American Society for 
Steel Treating and the Association of 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
o . * 





James Anderson, formerly connected 
with the United Engineering & Found- 
ry Co., Pittsburgh, has been named 
works manager of the Cooper-Besse- 
mer Corp., Grove City, Pa. 

. * a 

Willis B. Kyle, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. of California, has 
purchased a one third interest in the 
Modern Iron Works, Los Angeles. 

* » * 

J. Frank Smith associated with the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., for 20 years, has re- 
signed to become sales manager of 
the Boston Pressed Metal Co., there. 

* * 

H. E. Waldron, vice president and 
general manager of the W. A. Sheaf- 
fer Pen Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Williams Alloy Products 
Co. 

cd * 7 
Fielding Jr., purchasing 
agent of the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co., Cleveland, since 1926, has 
been appointed assistant to President 
C. F. Hosford Jr. of the Butler Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Butler, Pa. 

George T. Lenz, who has been as- 


* John 


sistant purchasing agent now _ suc- 
ceeds Mr. Fielding Jr. as purchasing 
agent of the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. 

* x * 


Beverly L. Sneed, formerly contract- 
ing manager, has been elected vice 
president of the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. He succeeds 
G. A. Tretter, retired. Mr. Sneed 
has been with the Virginia Bridge & 
Iron..Co. for 25 years. He was chief 
draftsman before his promotion to 
contracting manager. Mr. Tretter 
had’ been. connected with the company 
for 22 years and was vice president 
for,,several years. 

oashttt\ a * * 

Philip Dressler, president of Ameri- 
can .Dressler Tunnel Kilns Inc., Cleve- 
land,.is personally taking charge of 
all. engineering and designing work in 
connection with tunnel kiln installa- 
tions. Mr. Dressler is the son of 
Conrad Dressler, inventor of the muf- 
fle: kiln bearing his name, and in his 
14-year association with the com- 
pany has served in various capacities 
from chief thermal engineer to presi- 
dent. 

A. L. Vincent, vice president, who 
has. been connected with the Dressler 
organization nine years, will take 
charge of the thermal engineering de- 
partment. 
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ENRY S. Pickands, active part- 
H ner in the firm of Pickands, 

Mather & Co., Cleveland, died 
unexpectedly in his office, Aug. 10. 
He was the elder son of the late 
Col. James S. Pickands, founder of the 
firm of Pickands, Mather & Co. with 
Samuel Mather and J. C. Morse. 
Henry S. Pickands was born at Mar- 
quette, Mich., Oct. 4, 1875. At the 
age of 6 years, with his father he re- 
moved to Cleveland when the firm 





HENRY S. 


PICKANDS 


of Pickands, Mather & Co. was 
formed in 1881. The father first had 
engaged in merchandising at Mar- 
quette, later becoming interested in 
iron ore mining. The young man was 
graduated from University school, 
Cleveland, in 1894, afterward com- 
pleting the course at Sheffield Scien- 
tific school at Yale university in 1897. 

Entering his father’s firm which 
handled Lake Superior iron ore prop- 
erties, lake vessels and coal, young 
Pickands learned the business just as 
any other employe. To him were en- 
trusted many of the mining and en- 
gineering problems arising in the 
course of the firm’s constantly expand- 
ing and widely ramified lines of busi- 
ness and industry. He became an ac- 
tive partner of the firm in 1900 and 
was one of the most conscientious and 
hard-working members of the firm. 
In June he had been elected vice 
president of the Interlake Steamship 


Co., largest independent vessel interest 
on the Great Lakes of which Pick- 


ands, Mather & Co. are managers. 
a * ” 


Edward Newbegin, president of the 


Multnomah Iron Works, Portland, 
Oreg., died July 25. 
7 * . 


Tim Cushing, owner and manager 
of the Tim Cushing Tool & Supply 
Co., Bristow, Okla., died Aug. 8 of 
a heart attack. 

* * * 

Harry E. Kies, 60, general manager 
of the malleable plant of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co., Buffalo, died there 
Aug. 10, following a week’s illness. 

* * * 

Charles Thielgas, for 15 years 
foundry superintendent of the A. E. 
Martin Foundry & Machine Co., Mil- 
waukee, died Aug. 4. Thielgas for- 
merly was in the employ of the Ed- 
ward P. Allis Co. and the Greenslade 
Foundry Co., having been superintend- 
ent of the latter 30 years. 

* * * 

Thomas E. Griffith, 50, general 
manager of the W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland, for 12 years, died Aug. 10, 
from the effects of an operation July 
30. He started with the wire screen 
and ornamental bronze manufactur- 
ing company as office boy in 1895 
and after succeeding promotions, was 
made general manager in 1917. 

* * * 

Ernest Knefler, 49, president of the 
Kneflier-Bates Co., Indianapolis, manu- 
facturer of core binder and foundry 
facing flour, died Aug. 9 in that 
city, following an operation. He also 
was vice president of Hurty-Peck & 
Co. and he recently became vice presi- 
dent of the Indiana Consumers Gas 
& By-Products Co. He was born in 
Cincinnati in 1880 but removed to 
Indianapolis as a youth. He com- 
menced his business career with the 
Cerealine Mills and in 1902 formed the, 
American Hominy Co. 

* *” * 

Merland M. Hedges, 69, retired 
manufacturer of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died Aug. 7. In 1888 Mr. Hedges re- 
moved from Springfield, O., to Chat- 
tanooga, purchasing with the late 
James F. Casey, the boiler works, es- 
tablished by the late Alfred Webb. 
The Casey & Hedges partnership was 
succeeded by the Casey-Hedges Co. 
in 1898, when a cast iron pipe found- 
ry was added. About two years ago 

(Concluded on Page 436) 
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British Pig Iron Market Is Firmer 


Railway Equipment Orders Improve—South Wales Steelworks Slackening 
Operations—Buying Quieter—German Finished Steel Demand More Active 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE ra ty 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Aug. 13.—(By Cable)—British pig iron is 
i: firm in all districts. Exports of pig iron from 
the Middlesbrough district in July, amounting to 
12,094 tons, and of steel totaling 46,285 tons, were 
slightly under those of June. Buying generally is quiet. 
Home railways have placed orders for 700 freight cars, 
and the Central railway of Argentina has awarded 285 
passenger coaches from Midland works. An order for 
300 freight cars for Rhodesia has been placed at Birming- 
ham. Structural orders are light, and South Wales steel- 
works operations are slackening due to quietness in 
galvanized sheets and tin plates. Demand for cast iron 


pipe is showing activity in this district at present. 

Belgian prices are steadier. Barmakers are resisting 
pressure for concessions. A report from Paris states 
French exports are dull, but works are well occupied. 
Berlin reports increasing inquiry for finished steel. Pig 
iron is firm due to large demands from domestic 
steelmakers. 

Production of pig iron in Great Britain in July is 
estimated at 670,000 tons compared with 657,800 tons 
in June and 654,800 tons in May. The number of fur- 
naces in blast Aug. 1 was 167, or two more than on 
July 1. Steel ingot and castings output in July is 
estimated at 800,000 tons, compared with 830,909 tons 
in June and 843,800 tons in May. 


British Steel Trade Finds Conditions Fair 





IRMINGHAM, Eng., Aug. 2.— 


furnacemen were already able to ob- 
tain and consumers have shown no’ re- 


(European Staff Service)—Out- 

put of pig iron in the Middles- 

brough district continues to 
expand. The Cargo Fleet Co. is re- 
lighting a furnace this week and 
Boleckow Vaughan & Co. will restart 
one next week. While one furnace 
will go out for repairs there will still 
be an increase in the make and it is 
proposed to expand on a larger scale 
after the holiday, as supplies are still 
below requirements of foundries. The 
export trade is disappointing and an 
estimate of July figures places the 
total at about 5000 tons below June. 


Sterling $4.85 











There has been no increase in price, 
which is an encouraging feature. In 
east coast hematite manufacturers are 
pressing for higher prices but values 
appreciate slowly. Buying tends to 
slacken as home and Continental con- 
sumers have covered themselves well. 

The advance of Midland pig iron de- 
clared a week ago has made little dif- 
ference to the market. In effect the 
pig iron producers’ association has 
given official sanction to a price which 


sentment but have come into the mar- 
ket with new business on a moderate 
scale. Heavy buying is not expected 
as consumers placed some thousands 
of tons late in second quarter. 

At Barrow the dullness of the steel 
industry is responsible for an uncer- 
tain outlook among pig iron makers. 
The 12 furnaces in blast are sufficient 
for present demand and enough for- 
ward business has been booked to ac- 
count for the output until the end of 
the year It is feared that at Barrow the 
steel rail mills may have to shut down 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of . Lomas 
oon Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Exchange, August 12 


Ports Channel Ports 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port af Dispatch—By can 








PIG IRON sd £ad £ d *Middlesbrough: Scotch 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $17.58 4 1? oe $16.98 ‘ 100 $16.98 3100 $17.46 3120 : 65; 
oie ipnaltiait eRe ah ae 16.61 3 86 17.10 3106 17.10 3106 16.73 3 90 foundry iron; tdelvered; (1) 
Basic-bessemer. .....c.sccccrcsccccececs 18.43 3 16 Of 17.10 3 106 17.10 3106 16.73 3 90 Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18:31 *3°15'6 Sere | GoM BEI ae 17.70 3130 British export furnace coke 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL £0 158 6d ($4.00) —. o b. 
En Sehsctseae¥vewbwwade ens ceesee $32.13 6126 $24.74 5 20 $24.74 5 20 $27.89 5150 #£Ferromanganese £21 138, Od 
asi ids canceetecrcentcvanese 41.83 8 126 30.92 6 76 30.92 6 76 30.07 6 40 ($105.00) delivered Atlantic 
FINISHED STEEL seaboard, duty-paid. German 
Standard rails........ Robi dachewestees $40.01 8 50 $31.53 6100 $31.53 6100 $31.53 6100 ferromanganese £15 Os Od 
Merchant bars.......cseeeeescceseeees By I SE 1.25¢ 5 136 1.25¢ 5 13 6 1.28¢ 5160 ($72.75) £ 0. b. 
Structural shen Game b ek cobsdcceasedced 1.60c 7 76 1.15¢ 5.43 1.15¢ §. 43 1.14¢ 5 40 bh » , : 
Plates, ship, wr ES 1.76¢ 8 26 1.4l¢c 6 79 1.41c 6 79 1.40¢ 6 70 The equivalent prices in 
oe ee cia GN TS GER ES SEE BUS (RES | deatme come om 
Sheets, galvanize age, corrugate .90c .Olc Ole ‘ .08c +. t 
—- and tt pa ie idk Cates 2:17c 10 00 L3le $496. 1.3te -$196  1.f%e 6-00. om Oy Wee, nee 
as dn emikde Chand 2:06¢ 9100 1.65¢ 7100 1:65¢ 7100 1.69 7140 coke, semi-finished steel and 
oven “ahh ay Mibiacciscotanssass a i . : oe : : : i : : : oraae 3 ag ° rails; finished steel is quoted in 
pire Maile, DASE. . 2... cccccccccccccccece «IFC . /0C . /0C -f7C cents per pound and tio plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... eae Oe EE Bee. ath cca divewesars Qawows Te ae ee in dellees per Bin. tytiled 
*Francs quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Sidon Marks hearth steel; French, Belgian, 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00. $17.58 3 12 6 $18.57  475(2) $17.24 620 $20.23 85 Luxemburg, and German are 
Mr set caeeeaeec¥ heaks +t e%ees 16.61 3 86 19.94 510(1) 17.38 625 21.67 91 for basic-bessemer steel. 
DOUEIOUUR, ccacenesccwecedveecectces 3.76 0156 6.26 160 5.84 210 5.12 21.50 
chien cd eee sk eeN see sas OFSKCO4'6 32.13 6126 24.24 620 24,24 880 28.80 121 
RENO POND. ccs cacducbiccecsecsnsess 1.79 8 50 1.46c 810 1,63c 1,250 1.51c 140 
EE I RCS cok d 6.5 0d cksceeveue 1.79¢° 8 50 1.34c¢ 745 1.40c 1,075 1.52c 141 
BN a 60bs sadkaabRed soon seudsensies 1.76¢ 8 26 1.26c 700 1.23c 945 1.49¢ 138 
Plates, ship, eo ee Ree has 1.93c 8 17 6f 1.49c 790 1.48c 1,140 1.7lc 158 
Sheets, black. 24-gage.........cceeeceee 2.28 lu 10 0 2.87c 1,595 2.73c 2,100 2.43c 225 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated... 2.90c 13 76 3.68c 2,045 3.58¢ 2,750 3.78¢ 350 
SE WUE 64 ot caie binsakin baneseee cana 2.06¢ 9 1UU 1.94c 1,075 2.15¢ 1,650 2.48c¢ 230 
Bands and Strips..........ccsseeeecees 2.17¢c 10 00 1.51c 840 a A 1.77c 164 
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Channel Ports 
North Sea Port 








for a time unless substantial business 
comes in within the next few days. 
At Workington operations have been 
intermittent for some time and rail 
and bar mills will be idle next week. 


Prospects of the heavy steel trade 
are improved by inquiry coming out 
in constructional engineering. If this 
materializes the constructional trade 
will be busy in the autumn mainly on 
steel bars for reconstruction of build- 
ings. Little is coming out in the way 
of bridge building. India and South 
America have dropped out of this 
market, as they are able to carry on 
the work in their own areas. Simi- 
larly with rolling stock India has 
ceased to take much interest since that 
country, like Australia, is concentrat- 
ing on native production. The chief 
buyers at Birmingham railway carri- 
age works are South American and 
the crown agents for the colonies for 
development work in Kenya, Uganda, 
Nigeria and the Federal Malay States. 
South Africa still takes a certain 
amount of business, but at the moment 
she is not booking liberally. Unfor- 
tunately English demand for wagons 
is quiet and the tendency is for home 
lines to build in their own _ shops. 


At Middlesbrough steelworks the 
outlook has improved and works have 
contracts for some months. But some 
alarm has been felt by the drop in 
continental prices, both in finished 
and semifinished steel. It is re- 
ported that Bolckow Vaughan & Co. 
have booked an order for 2000 tons 


of rails and fishplates for South 
America. 
In the Birmingham district mer- 


chants are quoting low prices for con- 
tinental material. Tube strip has 
fallen considerably following the re- 
lease of control by the cartel. This 
is of some importance to the Midland 
district, where this strip is used in 
large quantities, not only on account 
of the advantage in price but also 
because some users prefer the quality. 
Small steel bars have sold as low as 
£6 15s ($32.73) delivered into the 
Black Country, but it is considered 
by some merchants that the bottom 
has been reached and that there will 
be a reaction. Continental works are 
understood to be keen on securing 
business, as their order books need 
replenishing. No. 3 iron from Bel- 
gium is also available at £6 15s 
($32.73). This competes with the 
Staffordshire product at £9 5s ($44.86). 


In Staffordshire finished iron there 
will be a holiday next week, but con- 
ditions have shown improvement dur- 
ing first half and the outlook is hope- 
ful for the autumn. Despite con- 
tinued advance of raw materials both 
iron and fuel, there has been no in- 
crease in best quality iron at £12 
($58.20) a ton, this figure having 
been fixed some 16 months ago. In 
crown bars improvement has also been 
noted in orders during the last few 
weeks, although capacity is far from 
fully absorbed. 

English billet makers are well em- 


German Steel Trade Holds Level 
in June—1928 Exports Were High 


ERLIN, July 31.—(European Staff 

Service)—The steelworks associa- 
tion of Germany has issued its re- 
port covering activities of the as- 
sociation for June. 

In the A-products union, which han- 
dles semifinished steel, railroad track 
material and heavy structural steel, 
business was about on the same level 
as in the previous month. Domestic 
orders for structural steel were fairly 
satisfactory, and export business was 
active. Export prices first tended to 
rise and then became easier. Inquiries 
for railroad track material did not 
come up to expectations, and the out- 
look is not particularly satisfactory. 


The merchant bar union reported 
business quiet and practically on the 
same level as previously. From the 
hoop and band union it was stated 
that both domestic and export trade 
were satisfactory and more promising 
than in the past. Better conditions 
obtained in the domestic market for 
heavy plates, according to the plate 
syndicate. Export business has been 
calm, although prices have been firm. 

The steelworks association of Ger- 
many also has issued its report cov- 
ering 1928. Contrary to the condi- 
tions which prevailed in the preced- 
ing year, domestic trade in 1928 de- 
creased, while export business enjoyed 
more satisfactory conditions. The 
output of pig iron in comparison with 
that of 1927, decreased by 1,300,000 
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metric tons, or 9.9 per cent. The 
output of raw steel decreased by 
1,800,000 tons, or 11 per cent, and the 
output of rolled products, exclusive 
of semifinished steel, decreased by 
1,400,000 tons, or 11.53 per cent. 
Sales of the steelworks association in 
the domestic market decreased by 
1.370,000 tons, or 19.27 per cent. 


Orders from railroads were _ re- 
stricted, owing to insufficient funds. 
Demand from mechanical engineer- 
ing concerns and shipyards was re- 
stricted at times, owing to sporadic 
lack of occupation of the industries 
concerned, and conditions in the agri- 
cultural industry became worse. 

While many concerns have managed 
to reduce overhead expenses, this has 
been counterbalanced by increases in 
wages and transportation rates. As 
from January, 1928, the domestic 
prices of semifinished products, pro- 
files, merchant bars, hoops and bands, 
and plates were increased, and a fur- 
ther increase was put into effect in 
May, following the rise in coal prices. 

During 1928 the volume of export 
demand was substantially higher than 
in the preceding year, and the tend- 
ency of prices was to increase. How- 
ever, the increase in exports was not 
sufficient to balance the reduction in 
volume of domestic orders. Percent- 
age of sales to foreign countries was 
30.96 per cent of total sales, com- 
pared with 21.98 per cent in 1927. 








ployed, ‘although new business is on a 
lighter scale in South Wales and com- 
petition from the continent is a 
factor to be reckoned with. Welsh 
makers quote £6 10s ($31.52) as a 
minimum, although where _ order 
books are in healthy condition as 
much as £6 15s ($32.73) is asked. 
Birmingham merchants are quoting 
£6 ($29.10) delivered for continental 
2-inch billets, but the difference is not 
sufficient to attract much business. 


It is announced by the Sheffield 
Telegraph that the contract for the 
steel work in Ford’s Motor works at 
Dagenham, Essex, has been secured 
by Redpath Brown & Co. Ltd., Edin- 
burgh. The buildings cover 25 acres, 
and the value of the contract is ap- 
proximately £250,000. The _ steel] 
work will be made in London, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Belgian Output Gains in 
Half Year 


Brussels, July 31.—(European Staff 
Service)—Provisional figures giving 
iron and steel output in Belgium for 
the first six months of 1929 show an 
all-around increase in comparison with 
a year ago. The output of pig iron 
for the first half was 2,013,560 met- 
ric tons, against 1,906,360 tons for 
the first six months of 1928, an in- 
crease of 5.6 per cent. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings during first half was 2,039,540 
metric tons, against 1,912,090 tons 
in the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of 6.7 per cent. The 
production of finished steel this year 
was 1,778,910 metric tons, compared 
with 1,642,320 tons a year ago, an 
increase of 8.3 per cent. 

Total production of coke for the 
first six months of this year was 
3,004,040 metric tons, against 2,916.- 
170 tons for the first half of 1928, 
an increase of 3 per cent. 


Figures by months are as follows: 


Steel ingots 

Mon. Act. Pig and Finished 
ave. Coke Furr. iron castings _ steel 
1913 294,000 207,055 205,550 154,920 
1926 418,000 283,270 281,160 281,810 
1927 448,880 312,620 309,040 255,185 
1928 493,885 $25,445 827,870 281,125 
1929 

Jan. 513,550 56 350,680 357,010 313.000 
Feb. 458,740 55 302,820 802,020 266,790 
Mar. 520,660 56 334,000 348,830 300,340 
April 499,730 56 886,110 341,920 300,540 
May 517,230 56 348,340 340,450 298,800 
June 494,130 57 342,110 349,310 299,440 


German Steelmaker Has 
Gain in Output 


Berlin, July 31.—(Euronean Staff 
Service)—The Vereinigte Stahlwerke, 
or United Steel Works of Germany, 
has issued its provisional report cover- 
ing the third quarter of the financial 
year 1928-29, for the period April to 
June. Production during the quarter 
under review is shown in the follow- 
ing table, with figures for the quarter 


January to March, 1929, in metric 

tons: 
Jan.- April- 
March June 
6,838,320 6,960,440 
2,431,578 2,608,471 
1,660,408 1,719,172 
1,824,733 1,882,182, 
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Name Census Committee 
on Distribution 


Washington, Aug. 13.—The depart- 
ment of commerce has announced the 
executive committe for the census of 
distribution, which has been approved 
by Secretary Lamont. 

It includes F. M. Feiker, (chair- 
man) managing director, Associated 
Business Papers Inc., New York; Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland, professor of 
marketing, Harvard university; W. E. 
Freeland, Boston; Herbert T. Sheets, 
managing director, National Retail 
Hardware association, Indianapolis; 
and Henry S. Dennison, president, 
the Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, 
Mass. 

The committee was named in ac- 
cordance with a _ resolution adopted 
at the recent meeting of the advisory 
committee for the census of distribu- 
tion to co-operate with the bureau of 
census in drawing up schedules and 
in connection with other preliminary 
work to the taking of the distribution 
census next year. 


Mechanical Engineers To 
Meet in Akron 


A meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers has been an- 
nounced for Oct. 21-23, at the Port- 
age hotel, Akron, O. Eight sessions 
are being planned under auspices of 
the professional divisions and stand- 
ing committees of the society. Ap- 
plied mechanics, materials handling, 
education and training for the indus- 
tries, aeronautics, steam power, iron 
and steel and management are some 
of the subjects which will be under 
discussion. Inspection trips to. sev- 
eral of the large rubber companies 
in the vicinity are Scheduled, as well 
as dinners and smokers at which 
prominent speakers will be heard. 


Chain Price Is Advanced 


Steel chain has been advanced to 
6.25¢ per pound, Pittsburgh, for 1-inch 
proof coil. The quality extra on 2B 
has been advanced $1.25 and on 3B 
$1.50 to $2.25 per 100 pounds on both 
grades. Distributors’ prices have been 
advanced to $11, base, Pittsburgh, on 
common 7/16-inch coil chain and to 
$9.50, Pittsburgh, on 1l-inch. Chicago 
jobbers’ prices on these sizes are up 
$1 per 100 pounds. 


Engineers’ Day Planned 


Plans are being made for an engi- 
neer’s day during the Cleveland air 
races and airplane show to be held 


in Cleveland Aug. 24-Sept. 2. The 
program is under the joint auspices 
of the Cleveland Engineering society 
and the Cleveland section of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. One session being arranged 
on seaplane and flying boat develop- 
ment, is to be a symposium of papers 
by leaders in this field. Another ses- 
sion is planned on general develop- 
ments at which Senor Juan de La 
Cierva, famous as the inventor of the 
autogyro, will present a paper. 


Code for Tools Revised 


The division of simplified practice, 
department of commerce, Washington, 
is distributing revised simplified prac- 
tice recommendation No. 17 relating 
to forged tools. This was the sec- 





ond revision of the original standard 
and became effective for new produc- 
tion as of July 1. 


More Cars Need Repairs 


Class I railroads July 15 had 1465,- 
411 freight cars in need of repair or 
6.5 per cent of the number on line, 
according to the car service division 
of the American Railway association, 
Washington. This was an _ increase 
of 3347 cars above the number re- 
ported on July 1. 


Freight cars in need of heavy re- 
pairs July 15 totaled 100,354 or 
4.5 per cent, a decrease of 233 com- 
pared with July 1, while freight cars 
in need of light repairs totaled 45,057 
or 2 per cent, an increase of 3580 
compared with July 1. 


Industrial Machinery Exports 


in Six Months Top Former Years 
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XPANSION of exports of Ameri- 

can industrial machinery’ goes 
steadily on, continuing the trend of 
the past six years, states L. J. 
Cochrane, industrial machinery divi- 
sion, department of commerce. The 
volume for the first half of 1929 is 
nearly $130,000,000, compared with 
$102,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1928. Moreover, the busi- 
ness in the first six months of this 
year approximately equals the volume 
for the entire year of 1924 and con- 
siderably exceeds the volume for 
either 1922 or 1923. 

It will be observed that these ship- 
ments are approaching a level of about 
$1,000,000 per working day, obviously 
a trade of very substantial importance 
when measured simply in terms of its 
monetary value, but of even greater 
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significance in view of the economic 
significance of machinery and the 
forces that the employment of this 
equipment will release in the coun- 
tries of destination, whether this be 
highly specialized machinery for the 
advanced industries of Europe or con- 
struction and other machinery that 
may be employed in more backward 
territories. 

Recovery from the serious condi- 
tion in which the industry found itself 
during the postwar slump is obviously 
most gratifying to all concerned and 
the fact that the exports for first 
half of this year show an increase of 
more than 27 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, suggests 
that the tendency toward further ex- 
pansion is still vigorous, with no 
evidence of change. 
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widespread volume of smaller 


present. 


ers while railroads continue dormant. 
ume of diversified machines is going to Russia. 
is for future requirements 


Considerable buying 


New York, Aug. 13.—Machine tool 
buying continues heavy with many 
buyers placing orders for more dis- 
tant delivery which shows little im- 
provement on standard tools. Spe- 
cial machinery cannot be promised 
for several months. Practically all 
lines are taking equipment, railroads 
being the only branch displaying a 
tendency to hold off. New York 
Central, however, is taking a few 
tools. Only in spots are builders 
and dealers reporting a recession in 
inquiry and buying. Considerable 
business develops weekly for one or 
two machines without lists being is- 
sued. This volume in the aggregate is 


large. Speed lathes, milling ma- 
chines, brakes, radial drills, planers, 
shapers are in heavy demand while 


business continues to pour into grind- 
ing machinery plants. Export busi- 
Russia taking 


ness is also active, 

many tools, including lathes and 
grinding machinery. August has 
witnessed a continuation of the 


spurt which started during the last 
two weeks in July and promises to 
be a big month. With most dealers 
in other years August has been one 
of the slowest months of the year. 
Desirable used tools are few. Even 
for rebuilding used tools are difficult 
to find and one dealer in this terri- 
tory is offering a premium for a 
lone list of used tools which he has 
difficulty in buying. Prices continue 
steady. 

Pratt & Whitney Co. is buying 
heavily for the factory addition at 
East Hartford, Conn. A large volume 
of grinding machinery is being placed, 


also lathes and automatics. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., of the steadiest 
buyers of equipment in the east, 


especially for its refrigeration plant 
which is undergoing large expansion, 
continues to take a liberal quota and 
wants six engine lathes, in addition to 
other standard ecnipment. Western 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. also are active in the 
machinery market, while the Curtiss 
Aircraft Corp. expansion program at 
Valley Stream, L. IL, will include 
repair and machine shop equipment. 
Cutler-Hammer Inc. is building a new 
plant in New York and will require 
equinment. Keller Mechanical Engi- 
neering Co., Brooklyn, also is buying 
equipment. including turret lathes and 
other tools. It is understood this 
firm is ordering well in advance for 
fut»re requirements. 

Bearing makers are operating at 
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trading as the summer season wanes. 
though large lots are scarce, a steady and 
inquiries 
Large electrical interests are active buy- 


U NABATED activity holds sway in machinery 


Al- 
is ever 
A good vol- 


ing to reports. 


capacity and are buying tools, ex- 
panding in anticipation of increased 
operations on the part of the auto- 
mobile makers. Packard Motor Co. is 
reported to have placed a list this 
week, including an order for six 
grinders with a New England builder. 
Machine motor plants are active, re- 
flecting the demands from all machine 
builders. 

Worcester, Mass., Aug. 13.—With 
large inquiry from the Russian gov- 
ernment and General Motors outstand- 
ing, the machinery market is expec- 
tantly active, with delivery, though 
still delayed, showing some improve- 
ment. No price revision impends. 
Meanwhile tractors are showing 
strong and the automobile trade de- 
mand remains good. Wheels are brisk. 
The recent stock market break pre- 
sents no threat to business in the 
opinion of leading manufacturers. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 13.—Large lots are 
lacking in machine tool inquiry and 
awards, but the market remains active, 
rarticularly for this period. Seasonal 
influences are holding some work in 
abeyance but little pending business 
has been dropped. A large number 
of tools are on inquiry, scattered 
among various buyers, although there 
are several fairly large lists. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. continues 
to place tools from time to _ time. 
Dealers are active in estimating on 
new work. A large list of pending 
business remains in the crane market, 
but awards are light. 

Cleveland, Aug. 13.—Sales continue 
to be carried along on the high tide 
of business, with a few manufactur- 
ers reporting slight slackening in in- 
quiries. Used machinery is not mov- 
ing as well as it has in some months 
past. A large share of buying to- 
day is for replacement and for future 
needs, the fact that deliveries are de- 
ferred as long as the first of 1930 
probably accounting for this tendency. 
One manufacturer reports a good ex- 








CRANE ORDERS PLACED 





Four 15-ton gasoline operated caterpillar cranes 
to Foundation Co., New York, for export, to 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Among single orders placed were: 25-ton cater- 
pillar crane for Manchester Gas & Coke Co., 
Manchester, N. H., to Industrial Brownhoist 
Corp.; 15-ton used caterpillar crane for 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., New 
York, to unstated builder. 


August Sales Surprisingly Heavy—Consid- 
erable Buying Is for Future Requirements 
—Export Business Is a Feature 








as a result of the delayed delivery situation which 
has not been bettered materially on most lines. 
Used tools, even for rebuilding purposes, are scarce, 
one eastern dealer offering a premium for a 
lengthy list of such tools. 
tive trade to the market is expected soon, Packard 
Motor Co., already having placed a list, accord- 


Return of the automo- 


Prices are steady. 


port trade, principally to continental 
Europe. Specialized modern machin- 
ery for such industries as radio, elec- 
trical, and refrigeration meets with 
the greatest demand, while there is 
less call for the older standardized 
machines such as planers and shapers. 
Prices have undergone no revision. 


Building Costs Lower 


The cost of industrial construction 
is now 40 per cent under the peak 
reached in 1920 and is at the lowest 
point late in 1922, states the Austin 
Co., Cleveland. It computes the cost 
of a new factory structure today as 
6 per cent below the average for the 
past ten years. This computation is 
based on the standard building, 100 x 
200 feet, and inlcudes prices of ma- 
terial and wages of labor. 





Obituaries 











(Concluded from Page 432) 


it was merged with the Walsh & 
Weidner Boiler Co. under the name 
of the Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co. Mr. 
Hedges then disposed of his stock to 
the International Combustion Engi- 
neering Corp. which now operates 
the plant. 


a oe. 


Roland Gerry, who on Jan. 1, 1925, 
resigned as a director of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, re- 
tiring to devote his time to private 
interests, died in Pittsburgh Aug. 9. 
His entire business life of 44 years 
had been spent with the one organi- 
zation. He started with Jones & 
Laughlin in a minor clerical capacity 
in 1880 and rose until he became 
a director and manager of sales in the 
cold rolled division. Mr. Gerry was 
one of the most widely acquainted men 
in the steel industry. He was a 
member of the American Iron and 
Steel institute for nearly a score of 
years and participated actively in its 
affairs. Mr. Gerry was born in Wa- 
terford, Maine, in 1860. 
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CONSTRUCTION «4 ENTERPRISE 





Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 











North 








Atlantic 











BEACON FALLS, CONN.—H. D. Bronson 
Co., manufacturer of metal stampings, etc., is 
having plans prepared for a 2-story plant addi- 
tion, 35 x 100 feet. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—United Illuminating 
Co. 1118 Broad street, awarded contract for a 
power house on East Main street to Edward 
Bray Co., 362 River street. Estimated cost 
$350,000. 

GROTON, CONN.—Vanadium Metals Co., Bos- 
ton Post road, has awarded contract for a 1- 
story foundry, 50 x 124 feet, to H. R. Douglas 
& Son, Barrows building, New London, Conn. 
Estimated cost about $40,000. General offices 
of the company are in the Flannery building, 
Pittsburgh. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Manila Electric Co., 
controlled by the Associated International 
Electric Corp., 49 Pearl street, Hartford, has 
started construction of a hydroelectric project 
at Botocan Falls, in the province of Laguna, 
Philippine islands. Approximately $1,000,000 
will be spent in the United States for ma- 
chinery and materials. The company is con- 
sidering additional plants. 

BALTIMORE—W. A. Fingles Inc., sheet metal 
worker, 29 South Howard street, has rejected 
bids for a proposed plant addition. (Noted July 
11.) 

READING, MASS.—S. R. Stembridge, 74 King 
street, has plans for construction of a 1-story 
service and repair garage at High and Haven 
streets. Estimated cost about $40,000. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Fire recently damaged the 
garage and assembly plant of the Mack Interna- 
tional Truck Corp. here, with an estimated loss 
of $500,000. 


hes oes 





PATERSON, N. J.—Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
advises that construction of a proposed plant 
addition has been postponed for the time being. 


BUFFALO—McCauley Metal Products Inc., 
660 Grant street, has plans for construction of 
a l-story storage and office building estimated to 
cost $30,000. 


BUFFALO—John Davidson, 79 Sanford street, 
will soon take bids for a 1-story salesroom and 
repair shop addition, 25 x 90 feet, at 1340 Michi- 
gan avenue. 

BUFFALO—Plans will probably be formulat- 
ed about Aug. 15 for an airplane plant on a 
site to be selected in Buffalo or vicinity. The 
company is now being formed. G. MacLean 
Gardner, 344 Roycroft boulevard, Snyder, Buf- 
falo, is president. Size and details are incom- 
plete at this time. 

NEW YORK—Ampere Engineering Co. Inc., 
care A. Harvey Radden, 215 Montague street, 
recently incorporated to manufacture toy devices, 
etc., advises it will probably purchase a plant. 
(Noted Aug. 8.) 

TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., 74 Kail street, Buffalo, is undecided 
when plans will be started for the construction 
of the next unit of the plant at Vulcan street 
and Kenmore avenue, here. Successive units 
will probably cost between $5,000,000 and $7,- 
000,000. 


ERIE, PA.—-Erie Bolt & Nut Co., Liberty 


street, advises through H. O. McCully, vice 
president, it has awarded contract to the H. J. 
Conrath Co., Erie, for a 2-story plant addition, 
50 x 182 feet. 


PHILADELPHIA—Pitcairn Aviation Ine, 
Land Title building, has plans for construction 
of a plant for manufacture of autogyros at 
Hollwell field here. 


PHILADELPHIA—Paul Brosz, 2515 West 
Huntingdon street, has been granted construction 
permit for plant improvement for the Weide- 
mann Machine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA—West Philadelphia Motor 
Co., 4615 Walnut street, will construct a 2- 
story sales and service building on property, 
65 x 214 feet, at 4227 Chestnut street. 


PHILADELPHIA—John G. Lorenz Corp., 
Thirty-third and Reed streets, manufacturer of 
metal lockers, ceilings, etc., has awarded con- 
tract for a plant addition containing 24,000 
square feet, to the Farrell-Roth Construction 
Co., 21 South Forty-sixth street. 

TARENTUM, Pa.—Tarentum Steel Corp., 
care Frank C. Irvine, 128 East Eighth street, 
recently incorporated to manufacture sheets 
for the automobile industry, advises it is ar- 
ranging for the purchase of a tract of nearly 
16 acres, upon which it will build a plant. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Lycoming Mfg. Co. 
has started construction of a 2%-story found- 
ry addition, 43 x 320 feet. Estimated cost 
about $150,000. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Morgan Brass Foundry, 
Lincoln avenue, has plans for rebuilding its plant 
recently damaged by fire. New equipment will 
be required. 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—City, care board of 
improvements, B. S. Rhodes, president, city hall, 
contemplates improvements to the light and wa- 
ter plant. Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 
Interstate building, Kansas City, Mo., are en- 
gineers. 


CHICAGO—Beckley-Ralston Co., 42 West 
Twenty-second street, manufacturer of automo- 
bile supplies, has purchased property, 25 x 132 
feet, for expansion purposes. 

CHICAGO—Central Steel Ball Co. Inc., 208 
West Washington street, recently incorporated 
to manufacture steel balls, advises it will lease 
a plant. 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.—Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., Fourteenth street, is taking bids for 
@ power plant. Sessions Engineering Co., 228 


North LaSalle street is engineer. 


LA SALLE, ILL.—Western Clock Co. will con- 
struct a 4-story plant building, which will add 
_ abdut 25,000: square feet of floor space to its 
plant at East Fifth and Buffalo streets. 


‘GRIFFITH, IND.—Keene Foundry Co. will 
start immediately on an expansion program, 
which will increase its output more than 30 


per cent. Estimated cost $25,000. L. E. Keene 
is president. 

ADRIAN, MICH.—American Show Case Co. 
has started construction work on its plant here 
recently damaged by fire. The Robb-Ott Co. has 
the contract for the new engine room and power 
house. General offices are at 5235 Grand River 
avenue, Detroit. (Noted July 4.) 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—City, care M. J. 
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Vanden Bosch, clerk, contemplates building an 
addition to the power and light plant to cost 
about $237,000. Giffles, Hamilton & Weeber, 
Grand Rapids Bank building, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are engineers. 

HOUGHTON, MICH.—State administrative 
board has authorized the release of a fund of 
$42,500 for improvements to plant and equip- 
ment of the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology here. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Checker Cab Mfg. 
Corp., North Pitcher street, will soon take bids 
through Albert Kahn, architect, Marquette build- 
ing, Detroit, for a one and 2-story plant addi- 
tion to cost about $500,000. (Noted June 27.) 

LANSING, MICH.—The foundry of the Michi- 
gan Brass & Iron Works was recently damaged 
by fire. 

LANSING, MICH.—John Bean Mfg. Co., 735 
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Hazel street, has started to take bids through 
J. N. Churchill, architect, Prudden building, for 
a one and 2-story office and machine shop ad- 
dition. Estimated cost about $30,000. 

CANTON, O.—Canton Drop Forge & Mfg. Co., 
1148 Willett avenue southeast, will construct 
an addition to the drop forge department 90 
feet wide and several hundred feet long. Con- 
struction will be under F. L. Cavender, general 
superintendent. 

CLEVELAND—Linderme Tube Co., 1291 East 
Fifty-third street, manufacturer of copper tub- 
ing, has plans for construction of a plant ad- 
dition, 60 x 100 feet. Kalsch & Hoefler, 4500 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, are the architects. 

CLEVELAND—Whiteway Stamping Co., 1201 
East Fifty-fifth street, has awarded contract for 
construction of a new plant building to the 
Boldt-Rapp Co., 5511 Euclid avenue. Work will 
probably start this fall. (Noted Aug. 1.) 

CLEVELAND—Gogan Machine & Foundry 
Co., 1440 East Fifty-fifth street, has awarded 
construction contract for a plant addition, 40 
x 72 feet, to the J. L. Hunting Construction 
Co., Guarantee Title building, Cleveland. Estimat- 
ed cost about $70,000. 

CLEVELAND—-Sheffield 
Co., 2875 East Fifty-fifth street, has 
20,000 square feet of floor space in a_build- 
ing at 5815 Kinsman road, for expansion pur- 
bronze 


& Stencil 
leased 


Bronze 


poses. The company manufactures 


powder and stencils. 

CLEVELAND— Dill Mfg. Co., 684 East Eighty- 
second street, manufacturer of valves, caps, etc., 
has purchased property on Mandalay road, north- 
east, containing more than five acres. Plans for 
a new plant will be announced soon, according 
to officers of the company. 

CLEVELAND—Hadlow, Hughes, Hicks & Con- 
rad, architects, Citizens building, are taking 
bids for a l-story sales and service building for 
the White Motor Co., to be built at East Forty- 
ninth street and St. Clair avenue. Estimated 
cost $200,000. 

CLEVELAND Products Co., 1725 
Clarkstone road, manufacturer of electro-plat- 


Electric 


ing motor generator sets and battery charging 
through H. M. 
for a 


equipment, is taking bids 


Morse, architect, 750 Prospect 


l-story plant addition, 86 x 90 feet. 


avenue, 
Cranes 
will be purchased. 

CLEVELAND—National Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry Co., East Ejighty-eighth street and 
Laisy avenue, awarded contract through Earn- 
est McGeorge Inc., architect, 3030 Euclid ave- 
nue, for a l-story warehouse and plant addi- 
tion, 71 x 109 x 200 feet, to the Arthur H. 
Binns Co., 7504 Carnegie. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Switchboard Co., 
2925 East Seventy-ninth street, is having 
plans prepared for a plant addition to be 
used for a paint room and warehouse. The 
vacated by these departments in the 
main building, will be used for additional 
manufacturing with installation of new ma- 
chinery. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Heights Air Ter- 
minal Ine., Ninth and Vincent building, plans 
construction of an air terminal on a re 
cently acquired tract of about 250 acres in 
Highland Heights village. Hangars, repair 
shops, etc., are included in the plans. Ray- 
mond P. Cunningham is vice president. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Kent Machine Co., 
Kent, O., is taking bids to close at once for a 
l-story machine shop, 70 x 100 feet, at its plant 
here. George S. Rider Co., Century building, 
Cleveland, is architect. 

DAYTON, O.—Reick Sheet Metal Works, re- 
cently damaged by fire, advises building will 
be rebuilt and equipment purchased locally. 

DAYTON, O.—Government, care quartermas- 
ter’s office, Capt. Doten in charge, Wright field, 


space 
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will take bids until Aug. 23 for a boiler house. 
Estimated cost about $320,000. 


DAYTON, O.—Dayton & Troy Auto Co., Sec- 
ond and St. Clair streets, has plans for a 1l-story 
and basement auto sales and repair building, 
100 x 220 feet. Estimated cost about $100,000. 


MANCHESTER, O.—East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 
East Sixth street, Cleveland, is having plans pre- 
pared for a gas compressor station at its prop- 
include four 180-horsepower 


erty here. Plans 


gas compressors. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—COhio Steel Foundry 
Co., West Fourth street, Lima, O., awarded 
contract for a plant addition here, 100 x 
200 feet, to A. G. Samuelson Inc., Springfield. 


Overhead cranes, electric furnaces, grinding 
machinery, etce., will be _ installed. (Noted 
July 11.) 

TOLEDO, O.--Standard Locomotive Equip- 


ment Co., manufacturer of railroad equipment 
and accessories, recently incorporated, has 
purchased property and will start imme- 
diate construction of a plant costing about 
$100,000. W. W. Campbell, Ohio building, 
was one of the incorporators. (Noted May 30.) 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—McKay Machine Co., 
Foster and Rayen avenues, awarded contract 
for a plant addition to Emil P. Linberger, 
830 Market (Noted June 27.) 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Photogenic Machine 
Co., 512 Andrews avenue, has purchased a 
plant at 21 Olive street, it plans to 
build a foundry. 

HINTON, W. VA.—-Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road, Richmond, Va., has awarded contract for 
an addition to its engine terminal here to the 
John W. Cowper Co., Richmond, estimated cost 
$265,000. An 800-ton concrete coaling station 
will also be built. 


CLINTONVILLE, WIS.-—Little Wolf Co. is 
about to select an engineer to prepare plans 
for a concrete dam and hydroelectric power plant 
costing about $75,000 on the Little Wolf river, 
at Phillipp’s Bridge, near this city. Dr. W. H. 
Finney is president, and Frank L. Zaug of New 


street. 


where 


London, Wis., is secretary. 








TAMPA, FLA.—Prest-O-Lite Co. Inc., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has opened bids 
for construction of an acetylene plant here. 


(Noted March 28.) 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Hart Mfg. Co., 1600 
North Western Parkway boulevard, manufactur- 
er of furnaces, castings, etc., has plans for re- 
building part of plant recently damaged by fire. 





Francisco Aijr- 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—San 
drome Inc., care L. Schloss, architect, 5625 
Ocean View drive, will soon take bids for con- 
struction of an airdrome near the Estuary tube. 
Three hangars are included in the plans. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF.—It is reported that 
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EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Northwestern Motor Co., 
Starr avenue, has started work on the erection 
of a l-story addition, 42 x 125 feet, to its gray 
iron foundry. 


MADISON, WIS.—C. 
North Frances 


B. Fritz & Co., 138 
street, are low bidders. at 
$556,988 for the general construction of the new 
mechanical engineering building at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. It will be 3-story, 
230 x 230 feet over all, of stone, steel and brick. 
The total appropriation available is $577,000. 
Arthur Peabody is state architect. 


MILWAUKEE—Moe_ Bros. 
leased a plant on East Clybourn street for 
manufacture of electric lighting equipment. 
About 15,000 square feet will be equipped for 
production to start early in September. 


MILWAUKEE—Karl Mfg. Co., 1550 Bankers 
building, recently incorporated to manufacture 
metal safety devices for the gas industry, ad- 
vises through Ray E. Gest that it is leasing a 
plant for the present, but is making plans for 
building. (Noted July 11.) 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee county park com- 
mission is taking bids for the construction of a 
brick and steel hangar, 80 x 100 feet, at the 
Milwaukee county airport, for the use of the ex- 
perimental department of the Hamilton Metal- 
plane Co., with plant at 530 Park street. Charles 
F. Barndt is general manager of the Hamilton 
company. 

MILWAUKEE—Henry Danischefky, 1484 
Humboldt avenue, Milwaukee, is successful bid- 
der for the construction of a $250,000 shipping 
warehouse to be built by the Chicago & North 
Western railroad on the site of the old Milwau- 
kee Dry Dock Co. at the foot of Washington 
street. It will be leased to the Nicholson-Uni- 
versal Steamship Co., 225 Erie street, Milwau- 


Mfg. Co. has 


kee. 

SPARTA, WIS.--L. G. Arnold Ce., Eau Claire, 
Wis., is low bidder at $28,900 for the erection 
of the building for a new l-story power plant, 
94 x 118 feet, at the state school for dependent 
children here. Arthur Peabody, Madison, Wis., 
is state architect. 


Southern 
States 


NEW ORLEANS — Schindler’s Machine 
Works, 423 Poydras street, has leased a 1- 
story brick building at 623 South Peters 
street, for a machine shop. 

ARDMORE, OKLA.—Fire recently damaged 
the plant of the Fraley Toy & Novelty Co. 
Estimated loss to plant and machinery is about 
$23,000. 


5 Western 


States 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, proposes to build 
a Delcolite plant near here. One site mentioned 
is on Valley boulevard opposite the new landing 
fiield of the Western Air Express. 

AGUA CALIENTE, CALIF.—Agua Caliente 
Co., care Wayne D. MeCallister, architect, 527 
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Commonwealth building, San Diego, Calif., has 
awarded general contract for construction of bath 
house and a power plant tothe American Building 
& Investment Co., 2672 Fifth avenue, San Di- 
ego. Estimated cost $250,000. 

BAY POINT, CALIF.—McCoomb Dirigible 
Corp. is reported to be planning the construction 
of a plant here on a site owned by the Pacific 
Ship Building Co. Officials of the latter com- 
pany admit that negotiations for such a plant 
are under way. 

COMPTON, CALIF.—Southern California Edi- 
son Co., Edison building, Los Angeles, is having 
plans prepared for a substation here. Estimated 
cost $200,000. 

EAST OAKLAND, CALIF.—Boiler Tank & 
Pipe Co., 4061 Piedmont avenue, Oakland, has 
started construction of a l-story steel frame 
boiler shop on a 8-acre tract here. A _ crane- 
way, 60 x 350 feet is included. Equipment will 
be installed. 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.—Hollywood Casket 
Co., 1021 Orange drive, has plans for construc- 
tion of a 2-story plant estimated to cost about 
$50,000. Pope & Burton, Beaux Arts building, 
are architects. 

LOS ANGELES—United Aircraft & Trans- 
portation Corp., 51 Pine street, New York, has 
organized the Northrop Aviation Corp. to take 
»ver the assets of the Avian 
Angeles. The United company has plans for 


wf 


Corp., Los 





re 


Glider & Sail 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Cook 
Plane Co. has started construction of a plant 





the construction of a plant for the Northrop 
Corp. at Burbank field, Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—A. M. Edelman & A. C. Zim- 
merman, associated architects, 824 H. W. Hell- 
man building, have been authorized by the West- 
ern Air Express, 117 West Ninth street, to pre- 
pare plans for several hangars to be located at 
its western airports. 

MODESTO, CALIF.—City Engineer Frank J. 
Rossi, in a- report to city council, recommended 
the purchase of a site and the construction of 
a machine shop and corporation yard structures. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Aluminum' Co. of 
America, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, which re- 


cently purchased the Modern Foundry & 
Pattern Works, 3110 Adeline street, plans 
adding a heat-treating department. A_ mold- 


ing, aluminum die-casting and forging depart- 
ments will also be added at a later date. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—City is having plans 
prepared by Jens C. Petersen, architect, Cali- 
fornia State Life building, 
group of airport buildings in East Sacramento 
district. Project is in a very preliminary stage. 
Estimated cost about $900,000. 

SANTA, ANA, CALIF.—Richfield Oil Co., 
engineering department, Bartlett building, Los 
Angeles, is completing plans for a group of 
plant buildings here. A warehouse, pumphouse 
and garage are included in the plans. 


Sacramento, for 





est Centra 





for manufacture of gliders at the Fairfax air- 
port here. 

KIRKSVILLE, MO.—City, care H. Stookey, 
mayor, is having new survey drawn for electric 
light and power plant. Black & Veatch, Mutual 
building, Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 





Canada 








STERLING, N. B.—British Metal Corp. of 
Canada will build large plant addition and erect 
power house of 1000 horsepower capacity here. 
H. R. Bissell is general manager. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—Hayes Wheels & Forgings 
Ltd. is building additions to plants here and at 
Merritton, Ont. The plant addition here and 
the installation of machinery will call for an 
expenditure of $325,000, while $100,000 will -be 
spent on the Merritton plant. (Noted July 4.) 

HAMILTON, ONT.-—-Steel Co. of 
Hamilton, has just awarded contracts for a 
plant addition to cost upwards of $500,000. In 
addition it has announced that it will erect a 
galanvized wire plant at Hamilton to cost $500,- 
000 for the manufacture of galvanized wire, 
barbed wire and other fencing material. 

HAWKESBURY, ONT.—Canadian Hydrvelec- 
tric Corp. has started work on the erection of a 
transformer station here to cost $200,000. Five 
large transformers will be installed. 

KINGSTON, ONT.—-Tenders will be called 
soon for an addition to the plant of the King- 


Canada, 


ston Shipbuilding Co., Ontario street. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT. Light- 
ning Fastener Co. will build an addition to its 
plant here to double the present capacity. Ma- 

Harold 
Newman 


Canadian 


chinery and tools will be purchased. 
G. Fox is manager of the company. 
Bros. have construction contract. 


VINEMOUNT, ONT.—The plant of the Can- 
ada Crushed Stone Co. was destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $85,000. Loss is covered by in- 
surance. Owners propose to rebuild without 
delay and are interested in machinery and equip- 
ment for new plant. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Hiram Walker & 
Sons Metal Products Ltd., Kildare road, has 
started work on a l-story 40 x 60 foot factory 
addition to cost $24,000. 

LONGUEUIL, QUE.—-Bids will be called soon 
for the main building, boiler house, etc., to cost 
$30,000 for the Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 1253 
McGill College avenue. Engineer, W. H. War- 
dell, 1463 Union avenue, Montreal, Que. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Simmons Ltd., 400 St. 
Ambroise street, will immediately start work 
on an addition to its plant here to cost $144,000. 
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Recent Incorporations 


WICHITA, KANS.—<Ace Aircraft Mfg. Corp., 
has been incorporated with 25,000 shares of no 
par stock to manufacture aircraft, by Gov. 
Clyde M. Reed, Henry J. Allen, George H. Sied- 
hoff and others. 


CHICAGO—Central Steel Ball Co. Inc., 208 
West Washington street, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital to manufacture and sell 
steel balls and bearings, by Albert F. Schmudde. 


CHICAGO—Electric Wonder Sign Co., 130 
North Wells street, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture and deal in elec- 
tric signs and parts, by Edward M. Britton. 


CHICAGO—Metal Parts Corp., 625 West Jack- 
son boulevard, has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital to manufacture and deal in screw 
machine products, by L. F. Zygmunt. 


CHICAGO—-Boyle Ice Cream Co., 4628 Green- 
view avenue, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital to manufacture machinery, tools and im- 
plements used in dealing with ice, by Cobert 
Etshokin. 


CHICAGO— Radio & Television Institute Inc., 
2150 Lawrence avenue, has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to construct and operate en- 
gineering, electrical and machine shop works, 
by Karl M. Gibbon. 


CHICAGO Machine Co., 4553 
Diversey avenue, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture and deal in 
metals and other materials, by Frank A. Wirth. 


Northwest 


CHICAGO—Hyde Park Auto & Machine 
Works, 1516 East Fifty-fourth place, has been 
incorporated with $1000 to repair motor ve- 
hicles, by Harry Fisher. 


CHICAGO—Midwest Specialties Corp., 440 
West Huron street, has been incorporated with 
200 shares of no par stock to engage in the 
business of mechanical engineering, toolmaking 
and metalworking, by Phillip C. Booty. 


CHICAGO—General Power Door Co. of IIli- 
nois, 2626 South Parkway, has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital to manufacture and deal 
in garage doors, hardware and machinery, by 
Leo A. Parker. 


CHICAGO—-Sykes Metal Products Co., 6036 
South State street, has been incorporated with 
$60,000 preferred and $15,000 common stock to 
engage in the manufacturing, construction and 
contracting business, by A. L. Sykes. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Moto Products Co., 601 
South Wyman street, has been incorporated with 
100 shares of no par stock to manufacture and 
deal in auto parts and accessories, by James 
R. Wood. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Fall Creek Corp. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares of no par stock 
to manufacture and sell machinery. Harry D. 
Hartley, Merchants Bank building, is one of 
the incorporators. 


MONTICELLO, IND.—Monticello Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital to manu- 
facture metal and paper products, by Francis F. 
Melvin. 


BOSTON—American Automobile 
been incorporated with 5000 shares of no par 
stock to manufacture and deal in all kinds of 
vehicles, tools and machinery. Francis A. La- 
velle, 38 Broad street, Boston, is president and 


Corp. has 


treasurer. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—-American Autobody & 
Welding Works Inc. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture auto bodies and 
accessories, etc. John O. Lustman, 3 Everard 
street, Worcester, is treasurer. 


DETROIT—Acme Steel Treating Co., Lieb 
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street, has been incorporated with 5000 shares 
of no par stock to engage in treating steel and 
metals, by William H. Walter. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—Electro-Matic Mfg. Co. 
Ine. been incorporated with $100,000 pre- 
ferred and 50,000 shares of common stock to 
manufacture electric water heaters, by Kealey 
& Gilbert, 79 River street, Hoboken. 


has 


CLIFTON, N. J.—N. P. Nelson Iron Works 
Inc. has been incorporated with $500,000 capital 
to deal in ornamental iron, by Louis A. Cowley, 
657 Main street, Passaic, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Daniels Construction Co. 
has been incorporated with 2500 shares of com- 
mon stock, by Harry Levin, 24 Commerce street, 
Newark. 


BELLE ROSE, N. Y.—Muller Service Corp. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital to re- 
pair machinery, by Connolly & Frey, 189 Mon- 
tague street. 


NEW YORK—West Farms Welding & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $2000 capital by 
J. Bruccoli, 3648 White Plains avenue. 


NEW YORK—Aviation Engineering Corp., 225 
West Fifty-seventh street, has been incorporated 
with $250,000 capital to manage airports and 
manufacture airplanes. 


NEW YORK—Accurate Machine Works, metal 
products, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital, by Wacht & Cohen, 25 West Forty-third 
street, New York. 


SAPULPA, OKLA.—A. Saxon Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $51,000 capital to manu- 
facture rotary internal combustion engines, by 
J. A. Saxon, Sapulpa, and J. W. and Fred W. 
Saxon, Shawnee, Okla. 


ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—Standard Cotter Pin 
Co. of Ellwood City has been incorporated with 
$75,000 capital to manufacture cotter pins, etc. 
H. M. Cresswell, 215 Glen avenue, is treasurer. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Harrisburg Steel Co. has 
been incorporated with 57 shares of no par stock 
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to manufacture iron, steel and other metal prod- 
ucts. R. Frank Shaffner Jr., 224 Peffers street, 
is treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA—Kraberhall Inc. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in nuts, bolts, locking devices, etc. Al- 
bert Hall, Remington road, Wynnewood, Pa., is 
treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA—Kolamatic Combustion Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in coal saving devices. 
Harry Fomalont, 106 South Fifty-ninth street, 
is treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA—E. B. Kelley Inc. has been 
incorporated with $75,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in machinery, engines and electrical 
devices. L. W. Cline, 358 Lodges lane, Cynwyd, 
Pa., is treasurer. 

PITTSBURGH—Modern Welding Co. Inc. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital to engage 
in the welding business. Herbert J. Scott, 6951 
Hamilton avenue, is treasurer. 


PITTSBURGH—R. E. Uptegraff Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to manu- 
facture and sell electrical devices, by R. E. Upte- 


graff, 7536 Edgarton avenue. 


TARENTUM, PA.—Tarentum Steel Corp. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to manu- 
facture and deal in iron, steel and metal prod- 
ucts of all kinds. Frank C. Irvine, 128 East 
Eighth street, is treasurer. 


LUFKIN, TEX.—Lufkin Armature Works has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital, by J. A. 
Hughes. 


FREDONIA, WIS.—Gilson Bros. Co. has been 
incorporated with 1000 shares of no par common 
stock to manufacture concrete mixers and simi- 
lar equipment, by John P. Gilson, M. L. Gilson 
and G. E. Meyer. 


MILWAUKEE—Artistic Iron & Bronze Works 
Inc. has been incorporated with 250 shares of 
no par stock to design and fabricate ornamental 


metal goods, by Fred Wichmann, Elsa Wich- 


mann and John J. Dolan, 1950 Larkin street. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canadian Highway 
Marker Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in automatic signals and safe- 
ty appliances, with $25,000 capital, by John 
Stevenson, William M. Rand and George H. 
Wheeler, Vancouver. 


NORTH BAY, ONT.—Rahn Metals Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture metal products, 
and to carry on a general foundry business, 
with $50,000 capital, by Hugh A. McEwen, 
George C. Rahn and John H. McDonald, all of 
North Bay. 


TORONTO, ONT.—R. C. Huffman Construc- 
tion Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to carry on a general contracting busi- 
ness and to manufacture and deal in machinery, 
contractors’ equipment and supplies, by William 
H. Bouck, John R. Hetherington and R. C. 
Huffman, all of Toronto. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Montreal Foundry Ltd. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in iron, steel, brass and other metals with 
$199,000 capital, by William Bayliss, Archibald 
S. Wilson and Romeo Leblanc, all of Montreal. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—William McClellan & 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on the 
business of engineer, with a capital of 10,000 
shares of no par stock, by Edgar R. Parkins, 
Edward J. Waterston and Frederick D. Lamont, 
all of Montreal. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Portable Machinery Co. 
of Canada Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in machinery, motors, engines, 
tools, etc., with $50,000 capital, by Claude S. 
Richardson, John G. Porteous and Francis G. 
Bush, all of Montreal. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Ventilating Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd. has been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in iron, steel and other metals with a 
capital of $10,000 and 400 shares of no par 
stock, by Frank B. Chauvin, Henry N. Chauvin, 
of Montreal, and Harold E. Walker, Westmount, 
Que. 


New Trade Publications 


PYROMETER—Maco Template & Engineering 
Co. Ltd., London, Eng., describes in a current 
leaflet its form of optical pyrometer registering 
temperatures from 550 to 1200 degrees Cent. 


STAMPINGS—Commercial Shearing & Stamp- 
ing Co., Youngstown, O., has issued a catalog 
of its tank heads and tank specialties, with 
tables of specifications. 

ALLOY STEEL—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago, has a bulletin on Nikrome steel 
for heavy duty industrial uses. After descrip- 
tion of the charactertistics and uses of the steel 
a list of sizes available from stock is given. 

STEEL CASTINGS—Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa., devotes the nineteenth of its 
series of bulletins to production control, to show 
how careful supervision of each step in produe- 
tion aids in bringing reliable results. 

STEEL CASTINGS—Nugent Steel Castings 
Co., Chicago, illustrates in a bulletin the ad- 
vantages of redesign of mechanical devices by 
showing how the swivel has been improved by 
new design and use of cast steel. 

FORGING MACHINE—National Machinery 
Co., Tiffin, O., shows in a current bulletin an 
unusually large forging machine, a 7%-inch high 
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duty machine, to make large upset forgings 
accurately on a production basis. Illustrations 
show parts to indicate their unusual size. 


TRAMRAIL—Cleveland Electric Tramrail di- 
vision of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., has issued a bulletin on the 
use of its tramrail for economical movement 
of materials and product in the ceramic in- 
dustry. 


WELDING AND CUTTING—Torchweld Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, in a new catalog, lists 
its entire line of gas welding and cutting equip- 
ment, with cross-sectional views of various 
types, gas pressure regulators and acetylene gen- 
erators. 


LADLES—wWhiting Corp., Harvey, IIll., has 
superseded a former catalog on ladles by a new 
one, bringing the subject to date. This publi- 
cation contains full details of the company’s 
new ball bearing helical worm-geared ladle as 
well as its worm-geared ladle and pin spur- 
geared ladle. 


CONVEYORS—Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
and its subsidiary, Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleve- 
lyand, have brought out a new catalog of their 


products for materials handling. In addition 
to a catalog the publication also is an engineer- 
ing data book. It presents information on 
chains, chain drives, elevators, conveyors, travel- 
ing water screens and construction machinery. 
Merits of various types of conveyors and ele- 
vators are discussed and drawings show opera- 
tion of each. Special sections deal with appli- 
cation of equipment for mechanical handling of 
material in specific industries. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued several bulletins on its products. One 
contains descriptions of its mine and industrial 
locomotives, with illustrations, plans and data 
on equipment recently placed in service. One 
is devoted to automatic network protectors and 
relays. Halftones and circuit diagrams point out 
the application of these units and charts sup- 
plement the technical discussions. A_ third 
shows uses, advantages and construction of cog 
belt drives for industrial service. Fittings for 
pipe structures is the subject of another, a re- 
vision of a former bulletin. New applications 
are shown, including racks in industrial estab- 
lishments, railings, display racks and other 
uses, 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 24% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 














Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
\-inch 19% 
% and %-inch 25% 
%-inch 4214 
% -inch 4810 
1 to 38-inch 50% 
2-inch 431% 
21% to 6-inch ...... 59 47, 
7 to 8-inch ........... 56 4314 
9 and 10-inch .... . 654 41% 
11 and 12-inch ......... 53 4014 

REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
Co eS 60 4814 

Lap Weld 

II \ sccsitidanecerirsécconicinscbenaneiens 53 41 
BAG 00 BEROD. ccccicntirtinicsinidie 57 451 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
III: -ciicdausndepetictianencatistesnaainiate 41 24% 
WM and BB-INch .........c0ersseereeees 47 80% 
RNIN, \irsdbindesailiniiacvemsecssivisioners 53 421% 

ENERGIE. consherpeesnapessosccspetsiss 58 47 
1 to 14-inch 60 49, 
BGO BANE .cccrercsccecssseree 61 50% 
NIIEN | iicidinininnincicicncecticinvetnnetianinits 53 42% 
2%, to 4-inch .... 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch ...... 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch ........ 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch 45 32% 
11 and 12-inch 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
i REEDS «. cevesninanermnnctninnacitinaiiggeiatiice 42 82% 
% to 1%-inch 45 851% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 87% 


To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 
discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 1% 
points and two supplementary discounts of 
6 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 









loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 

Galv. 
% and %-inch +36 
SEINE cqtcsteasewsetiesee 5 
ee ee 11 
1 and 1%%-inch ........... 15 
1% and 2-inch 18 
1% and L'e-ineh ©... Upon application 
DGGE |. catenrenintincnctsiniiniinainas 23 9 
2% to 8%-inch . 28 12 
4 to 6-inch ..... - 80 17 
© EE Te - ceinieartnsiaccdiictiinsaiaiee 29 16 
© Om DID crccntceistinicsnininnn 26 ll 


REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


7 and 8-inch 
9 to 12-inch 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 






Butt Weld 
\%-inch ...... o+47% +5914 
%4-inch +28 +40 
l-inch ....... _ +46 
1%-inch . +40 
Oe * +39 
2 and 2%%-inch ... +25 
3 to 4-inch ..... +17 
4% to 6-inch wet +18 
PE cecitiecmmenensiinnliineitin ee Dee 


Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads aud couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. 
Fitted with threads only, basing discount 
lowered 3 points for random lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts 


STEEL (Lap Weld) 
2 and 24-inch 
2% and 2%-inch som 
SO Se eee .. 64 off 
3% to 3%-inch .... ard 
4-inch cae 
ee Or ION. assceicnchusiteniopeicnniinitaiaiiien 48 off 
Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 








A ae ES 2, ene 1 off 
| a aes 8 off 
2 and 24-inch .. 13 off 
2% and 2%-inch .. 16 off 
0 RR a renee en 17 off 
a EN 18 off 
SS .. 20 off 
III 2-1. contcthisninbécinidteeedetetonpese etiaeaaiilonatiate 21 off 


Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
ecarload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discount reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 





cI iia caechiieansienies ieacdaaneebiienenineasasvacingion 63 off 
1% and 1%-inch ..... 55 off 
ND aetsnseseninicgnensies 39 off 
2 and 24-inch ......... 34 off 
2% and 2%-inch ..... . 42 off 
Re aia iaaidipeiaebhireeaiateiahaasnone 48 off 
BS gS See See ear see aera 50 off 
SONU | dibiiibanhinssdiccisinsiiteitanabentibbenhskaeionsioosuesasouss 53 off 
Me, BCE BI crccscicnticcsitsessncianeticscecsescs 42 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
Pe Re 9 off 
2 and 24-inch 40 off 
2% and 2%-inch 48 off 


c 
8% and 34-inch 
4-inch 
4%, 5 and 6-inch o 48 off 

Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
eal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Gage Price 
12-gage 
ll-gage 15e 
10-gage 16¢ 
12-gage 16c 
1l-gage 17c 

















2%-inch 
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ne RSE eae aye 10-gage 18¢ 
38-inch 7-gage 33e 
LL See 9-gage 50¢ 
i eee 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for 44-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inches long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and including 110 inches .05c 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches .10c 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches .l5c 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches’ .25c 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches .50c 


Plates less than %4-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 to and including 84 inches .10¢ 
Over 84 to and including 96 inches .20c 
Over 96 to and including 100 inches .30c 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates %4-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 44-inch gage, to and 
including ;-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot...... 206 


Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and 
including ;-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot, to but not 
including 7.65 pounds square foot... .20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .30c 








QUALITIES 
ID CUED ..«,..,.. cxsnansailpbiaandesaiNsmctabobaauntontab 10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) .... - elb6 
Ordinary firebox steel ...........ccecccccscsssssrees .20¢ 
Stillbottom steel ....... .300 
Locomotive firebox steel] ........ccccsscscsessereee -50¢ 
RISD SOOEE  cncnveeessiniasdionteiachevsdicitapcahente 1.50¢ 


Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. specifications for medium or 

WOES CONTE, cccciintiaaencietnn nidtansoanesisaeniaiaacaiton -10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 

navy department or equivalent speci- 

IE RA iniacntccmnieeerderesiiieiionnsestaeect 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 

partment specifications, classes A-B 1.50c¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 

to stand cold flanging, take extra for 

flange steel. 

Floor Plates 

Ee ie PO 1.75¢ 

Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 





only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 
Mill inspection .......... No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 


Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Five feet and over up to published limit 

of length, but not over 80 feet........ No extra 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive............ -10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive 
Under 1 foot ........... J 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ .10¢ 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
pS Se oc -10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra -20c 
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